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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Vol. 33, No.6 


of the famous cottage cages for the Rob- 
inson show. 

Thanks to Bill Biggerstaff for once 
again providing the color separation. Orig- 
inal lithograph in Pfening Archives. 


Few circus lithographs covered as 
many subjects or contained as much text 
as this extraordinary 1903 Ringling one 
sheet printed by Buffalo's Courier Co. 
While the bill is far too overcrowded for 
modern sénsibilities, it doubtless attract- 
ed attention, which, after all, was its pur- 
pose. The extensive descriptive text is a 
reflection of an earlier, more leisurely, 
epoch when the public wasn't constantly 
bombarded with advertising and had the 
time to read examples of the bill writer's 
art such as this. 

Jerusalem and the Crusades was the 
first of a number of theaterical specta- 
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cles the Ringing show featured through 
the 1910s. Starting with Nero or the De- 
struction of Rome on Barnum and Bailey 
in 1890, massive productions of this na- 
ture were standard fare on large circuses 
for the next twenty-five years. Ringling's 
Jerusalem spec was produced by John 
Rettig, a Cincinnati theatrical personage 
who had previously masterminded the 
Solomon and Sheba spec on the John 
Robinson Circus in the 1890s. Rettig 
also designed a number of the new pa- 
rade wagons used by Ringling in 1903, 
and was reputed to have created many 
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SEASON'S REVIEW 


The annual review of the circus sea- 
son will appear in the January-February 
Bandwagon. To make it as comprehen- 
sive as possible, readers are asked to 
send photos, information, and clippings 
relating to the 1989 season to the au- 
thor. Data relating to smaller shows, 
school shows, Shrine and fair circuses 
will be especially appreciated. Material 
will be returned if specified. Send infor- 
mation to: Fred D. Pfening Ill, 2315 Ha- 
vertord Rd., Columbus, Ohio 43220. 
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CHS ELECTION 


The election of officers and directors 
of the Circus Historical Society takes 
place at the end of odd-numbered years 
for two year terms. A ballot for the 1989 
election is enclosed with this issue. Only 
CHS members are entitled to vote. Your 
membership number must be shown on 


your ballot for your vote to count. Band- 


wagon subscribers are not entitled to 
vote. Please mark you ballot, and return 
it to election commissioner Stuart Thay- 
er whose address is on the back of the 
enclosed post card ballot. Individual bal- 
lots will be kept confidential and will be 
destroyed at an appropriate time after 
the election. Election results will be pub- 
lished in the January-February issue. 


THE PRESIDENT COMMENTS 


A few comments seem in order as | 
conclude my four years as president of 
the Circus Historical Society. The expe- 
rience has been wonderful and | consid- 
er it a great honor to have headed such 
a fine organization. 

The remarkable generosity of the 
membership stands out as the single 
most gratifying aspect of my tenure. | 
can't name another group in which over 
10% of the members contribute money 
to the organization, or donate over 
$15,000 in material for our auctions. 
These two sources of revenue have 
been the fuel that has fired our success 
in the last four years. If not for them, we 
could not have accomplished what we 
have. 

This period has seen the Bandwagon 
reach new highs in both quality and 
quantity as each of the last four years 
has seen more color, better graphics, in- 
creased readability, and most important- 
ly, more articles. Dorothy Herbert's life 
story has been the most popular article 
we have ever published and it is only 
the tip of iceberg of our contribution to 
the scholarship of the circus in the last 
four years. One is hard pressed to find a 
recent book on the circus which doesn't 
draw upon material first presented in 
Bandwagon. This issue breaks new 
ground in the ever-continuing effort to 
improve the magazine as it is the first to 
be printed on acid free paper which will 
extend the physical life of the magazine, 
and the first to use perfect binding. In 
addition, this issue contains the most 
pages we have ever published. 

The society is on firmer financial 
ground than ever before. We have run 
surpluses the last two years and should 
have money left over this fiscal year. As 
a result we have been able to keep the 
dues relatively low while maintaining a 


"rainy day” fund should expenses ex- 
ceed revenues. Our fortunate financial 
picture is the result of the contributions 
at dues time, the money generated by 
the auctions, a larger membership base, 
the Christmas ads taken by circuses and 
individuals and lower Bandwagon pro- 
duction costs because of computer utili- 
zation. 

We have a larger membership than 
ever, growing by about 200 in the last 
four years. This, | believe, is basically a 
reflection of the Bandwagon selling it- 
self. Ads in other circus oriented publica- 
tions also helped as did a four page in- 
troductory flyer which was used in a 
number of direct mailings. Many of our 
new members are active or retired circus 
professionals. 

| leave with a wealth of wonderful 
memories. These stand out: Merle 
Evans and Lou Jacobs at the head table 
of the 1986 banquet; Bobby Gibbs, Bar- 
bara Woodcock and Cliff Vargas as ban- 
quet speakers; the presentation on horse 
training made by Paul Binder and Katja 
Schumann-Binder at the 1988 conven- 
tion; the seminar on the state of the cir- 
cus business with six show owners at 
the 1986 meeting; Charles Simmons will- 
ing his circus collection to the CHS; Tiny 
Tim at the 1987 gathering. Many others 
spring to mind. | end my time in office 
with scores more friends than when | 
Started. | got far more out of being presi- 
dent than | gave. 

My only disappointment has been that 
we didn't published a Bandwagon index 
which is badly needed. This is still in the 
works, and | hope we can do it in the 
near future. We have the financial 
means; the roadblock is finding a compil- 
er, 

Johann Dahlinger, who will probably 
be embarrassed to read this, was a con- 
stant joy to work with and did a remarka- 
ble job as secretary-treasurer. She was 
a tremendous help during conventions, 
and conducted the thankless and often 
mundane duties of processing the dues 
and keeping the books with unfailing 
dedication and good cheer. We are ex- 
tremely fortunate to have her donate her 
time and talent. 

Fred Pfening Jr., who has been the 
backbone of the CHS for more years 
than he cares to remember, spent a 
small fortune on a computer system and 
taught himself how to use a complex 
software program solely to do a better 
job in publishing the Bandwagon. No oth- 
er individual comes close to combining 
this computer wizardry with the journalis- 
tic background, knowledge of circus his- 
tory, artistic flair, and huge archive of 
material to draw upon that he brings to 
the task. Although he denies it, we would 
be hard pressed to replace him. He de- 


serves more credit than anyone else for 
the current success of the CHS. I'm 
frankly in awe of what he has done with 
the Bandwagon in recent years, and | 
would say this even if he and | were not 
distantly related. 

With this issue the Circus Historical 
Society ends its first fifty years. | have 
no doubt that the organization will con- 
tinue to grow and expand its role in re- 
cording the history of the circus in the fu- 
ture. | am particularly pleased at the 
higher level of scholarship in recent 
years, by the number of new writers who 
have begun digging in the trenches of 
the past, and by the start we have made 
in documenting the 19th century circus 
and delineating the history and lives of 
acts and performers. 

| will shortly become the fourteenth 
former president of the CHS, and unlike 
Douglas MacArthur | don't plan to fade 
away, but hope to have more time to 
work on my own research projects. This 
has been one of the best experiences of 
my life and | thank all of you for your 
support and for allowing me to serve. 
Fred D. Pfening III 


Merry 
Christmas 


(Fred and Zohann 
Dahlinger 


Interested in any information con- 
cerning the late animal collector, mo- 
vie star and circus performer .. . 
FRANK BUCK 


MAY THE JOY OF THE LORD BE 
WITH YOU DURING THE 
HOLIDAY SEASON 
AND THE NEW YEAR! 


Best Wishes 


Charles and Laura Ann Bilbo 
Rt. 1, Box 278-2 
Canton, TX 75103 


CANTON... 
Home of First Monday Trade Days. 
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A Fantasy 
in Five Acts 


PART ONE 
Prologue 

or a thirty-day period each Spring, 
H Ringling Brothers & Barnum and 

Bailey Circus played New York. Dur- 
ing the four years from 1931 to 1934, the 
featured act with the circus was the young 
American wild animal trainer, Clyde Beatty. 
In 1931, between the circus dates of April 3 
to 26, an earthquake destroyed Managua, 
Nicaragua killing a thousand people, No- 
tre Dame football coach Knute Rockne 
died in a plane crash, Legs Diamond was 
shot, and New York Mayor Jimmy Walk- 
er faced malfeasance charges leveled by 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
Spring of 1932 was dominated by the 
Lindbergh baby kidnapping, the bloody 
war between Japan and China, the sensa- 
tional Fortescue-Massie Tnal in Hawaii, 
the death of the great Australian race 
horse Phar Lap, and the election of Hin- 
denburg as President of the German Re- 
public. Four days before the circus 
opened in 1933, beer was legalized, and 
on the next day, the Navy dirigible Akron, 
largest on earth, sank killing 72, mean- 
while George Bernard Shaw had arrived 
to lecture in New York. Spring 1934 
headlines told of Dillinger's escape from 
a Crown Point, Indiana jail, the death of 
seven more Army mail carriers, and the 
legalization of New York race track bet- 
ting. But despite these stories, in a mere 
107 days spread out over four years, re- 
porters transformed Clyde Beatty into a 
new popular hero. 


ACT 1--1931-THE GAMBLE 


March 25, 1931. Spring came to the New 
York newsroom in the person of publicity 
agent, Dexter Fellows. Alva Johnston of the 
New York Herald-Tribune claimed Fellows 
had been charged with the responsibility of 
bringing Spring safely to New York for, lo, 
these thirty years. By his own strange sys- 
tem of triangulation he works out the exact 
date of the circus opening and he has never 
failed to hit it exactly right.! Even the cyni- 
cal Mark Hellinger of the Daily Mirror 
wrote, The Circus is in town once again and 
the papers are all devoting space to the 
biggest man in the world and his tiny midget 
friends. Like everyone else in New York, | 
always feel happy when circus ume rolls 
around, I don't give a hang for the show, but 
the advertisements give me the feeling 


Spring is here, regardless of the weather." 
The Post said Fellows "is greeted warmly 
and goes on his way to add to his clipping 
books columns of stories which have the vir- 
tue of being news and, incidentally, the best 
advertising in the world." 


The hopeful promise of Spring and the cir- 
cus was subdued by the depression. Circus 
owners, according to Variety, had been de- 


aad 


Clyde Beatty in the Peru, Indiana win- 
ter quarters of the Hagenbeck show just 
before going to New York to appear in 
the Greatest Show on Earth. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


luged by letters from performers and person- 
nel ready to make any concession for work. 
Even though estimated drops in food prices 
would save Ringling some $50,000, the 
show's employees faced salary cuts from 10 
to 33 per cent.* In another somber note, 
Ringling announced that none of its five ac- 
quisitions from the American Circus Corpo- 
ration had made money in 1930. The death in 
Europe of Lilian Lietzel cast a further pall 
over the prospective circus season. Alfredo 
Codona would be bringing home her ashes 
on the Mauretania opening day. But on 
March 31, when the show pulled into the 
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Harlem railroad yards, gloom was cast aside, 
at least temporarily. 

"Miles of gorgeous rolling stock rumbled 
into the Harlem River Railroad yards... . 
Recently painted an acute dragon's blood 
hue, the circus wagons, their wheels picked 
out in green and gold, old ivory and mauve, 
came to Harlem in four or five trains of steel] 
gondolas. The yards swarmed with relatives 
of railroad officials and with other privileged 

characters who walked past the mysteri- 
ous wagons guessing their contents from 
the quality of the snarling, chattering, 
wheezing, trumpeting, roaring, stamp- 
ing, and scratching inside. Thirty-two el- 
ephants in trunk-and-tail formation made 
the long march from the Harlem yards to 
Madison Square Garden last night, the 
circus chiropodists running along side of 
them throwing liniment on the feet, 
which became annoyed after a mile or 
two of asphalt. The whole circus train 
followed, making the trip downtown 
from the Harlem yards, via Willis Ave- 
nue, First Avenue, Fifty-fifth Street, 
Madison Avenue, Forty-ninth Street and 
Eighth Avenue to the Garden."® 
“The big arena in Madison Square 
Garden looked this afternoon as if an 
earthquake had been playing tag with a 
West Indian hurricane. . . . Camion after 
camion, piled with loose brown dirt trun- 
dled into the runways of the arena to 
dump the material for a new flooring. In 
this confusion of motor trucks, wagons, 
broad-backed horses, material and plain 
mud, hundreds of human beings dodging 
and scrambling in a kind of pell-mell lu- 
nacy, added their part to the chaotic 
scene. . As a matter of fact it was the 
rhythm of perfected order, the high note of 
discipline. The wild men sprinting, climbing, 
leaping, dodging, yelling all over the arena 
were the razorbacks and roustabouts, the 
hostlers and the nggers of Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum and Bailey. .. . They were try- 
ing to accomplish today and will try to ac- 
complish tomorrow and Friday morming 
what ordinanly should require a week .. . 
the best of shows is getting down to business 
and the bands will begin to play and the cal- 
liope let loose its gladsome howl at 2 p.m. 
next Friday."’ 

Dexter Fellows had promised that the 1931 
edition of the Greatest Show on Earth would 
be 50, 70, maybe even 100 per cent better 
than last year’s. After an absence of five 
years it featured a wild animal act, not just 





an ordinary one, but what promised to be a 
true sensation. 

The decision of the Ringling hierarchy to 
reinstate the wild animal act and to star a 
young man who had toiled in the boondocks 
for eight and a half years with the American 
Circus Corporation, may have been some- 
what of a concession to the depression, but it 
proved to be one of the wisest decisions 
Ringling ever made. Clyde Beatty had rapid- 
ly attained center-ring stardom with Hagen- 
beck-Wallace and gained a large amount of 
press coverage, especially in Detroit where 
he earned some national notoriety in 1930 
after being reportedly "saved" by 
his ‘pet’ lion from the ferocious 
onslaught of a tiger that had 
knocked him and clawed 
him. This led to an article in Field 
and Stream which was reprinted in 
Literary Digest. 

In discussing the future status of 
the Corporation shows and their 
personnel, Pat Valdo, it is widely 
held, suggested to John Ringling 
that a tremendous act existed on 
Hagenbeck-Wallace, but that it 
could never achieve true star status 
unless it appeared in the Garden 
where it would attract the attention 
of the New York press. This pub- 
licity could then create an even 
bigger demand to see Beatty on the road, 
and contribute to Hagenbeck-Wallace's suc- 
cess. Now it would be up to the critics to 
prove the strategy sound. 

The Ringling ad announced that "among 
its 10,000 marvels” would be “Fearless 
Clyde Beatty Alone with his ferocious per- 
forming 40 Lions and Tigers. The Greatest 
Thniller of the Century!" Frank Braden en- 
thusiastically told of the “breath-taking, 
blood-curdling that go on when 
Clyde Beatty and forty lions and tigers min- 


down 


events 


gle together in one cage."® While Dexter 
Fellows insisted that the decision to drop an- 
imal acts in 1925 was because officials be- 
lieved many parents objected to bringing 
children to a show in which men and women 
entered cages with ferocious beasts, nsking 
a hornble death at each performance. But 
they were hardly gone before public demand 
for their return became apparent. “So this 
year we have one bigger and better than 
ever. Clyde Beatty and forty fierce beasts."” 

Some of the reporters wrote about their 
preview look at the Greatest Show on Earth. 
"The feature of the show,” reported the 
American, “is Captain Beatty and his forty 
performing lions and tigers. Lined up in for 
ty cages along the side of the Garden, the fe- 
line company gave roaring evidence that 
they aren't half as pleasant as Beatty says 
they are. The ‘Captain’ explained: ‘All per 
fectly nice dispositions. No. No! That's not a 
roar you hear. He's just coughing! Look--I'll 
stick my hand in the cage!’ He did--and the 
resultant outcry would have frozen the blood 


of a Comanche Indian. But the ‘Capt.’ still in- 
sists that they are nice lions socially,"!9 
“Capt. Beatty,” the American continued, 
‘took his big cats out and slapped them about 
the centre ring in friendly fashion--at least, it 
seemed fnmendly enough on the Captain's 
part. ... Beatty, who is a slight and unassum- 
ing young man, admits he likes lions and ti- 
gers, but is very much afraid of matrimo- 
ny."11 
The show finally opened April 3--the effec- 
tiveness of the gamble would soon be 
known. The first review appeared in the 
Journal where Marjory Belisch wrote: "sud- 


Clyde Beatty, Courtney Riley Cooper 
and Alfredo Codona posed in Peru dur- 
ing the winter of 1931. Pfening Archives. 


denly staccato drums rise in crescendo roll. 
And young Clyde Beatty faces death. Death 
from the mangling claws of 20 treacherous 
tigers. Death from the bared teeth of 20 
threatening lions. It is the first time lions and 
ugers, these age-old enemies of the jungle, 
have performed together in the same arena. 
And it's no easier than it looks. Only the bar- 
ricade of a thin chair saves Beatty from the 
spring of a goaded tigress. Again he barely 
escapes the charge of a maddened lion by an 
attendant’s speed in opening exit bars. The 
whip cracks. The cowed beasts lurch, bound 
back to their perches on hefty pedestals. For 
a moment they are quiet. But the nervous 
twitch of a great tail, a smothered snarl, the 
lurking suspicion of cats eyes tell of hatred 
and lust for their trainer's blood that may 
flare, any moment into murder." ! 

No press agent could have wnitten it bet- 
ter. The Times, as expected, was far more 
conservative in its review entitled, “Circus 
Opens Here, Glorifying Lions.” The new fea- 
ture they explained, “is the cage act of one 
Clyde Beatty and several lions and tgers. 
The bills said there were forty-six beasts, the 
program forty, an expert on the subject, thir- 
ty-six, and actual count did put the total num- 
ber considerably above a score. Mr. Beatty, a 
young man, goes into the cage and cracks a 
whip while his carefree charges growl. The 
audience liked it and that was that. Mr. Beat- 


ty, who knows the legend of the power of the 
human eye, makes one of his more consider- 
able effects by starring a lion named Kazan 
into submission. Yesterday he apparently put 
too much English on the hypnotism, for Ka- 
zan distinctly yawned in the trainer's face. 
But this may have been due to a matter of at- 
mosphere, for it was rather hot in the garden, 
especially for calesthenics and a thick mane. 
People who have been about circuses for 
some time said that such a large wild animal 
act had not been seen hereabouts for some 
time. It seems they are hard things to trans- 
port, and at one time were in such quantity 
that audiences merely yawned, 
like Kazan. But the style is 
changing again. New York is 
said to be yearning for lions, ti- 
gers, pistols, and whips."!? 

The Mirror raved that, "A new 
collection of wild animals, re- 
markably trained by Clyde Beat- 
ty, is the circus’ outstanding at- 
traction. Beatty alone in a cage 
with 23 wild beasts, lions tigers, 
and leopards, made the jungle 
beasts perform with the aid of a 
whip, a revolver, and a chair. 
And sometimes when one of 
them threatened to tur primi- 
tive, Beatty threw them one of 
those glances you've heard 


and Leo would tum and walk 


"14 


about, 
away. 

The Daily News pictured Beatty in the first 
action photo ever taken of the circus in the 
Garden, captioning it, "King of Beasts . 
it's not the lion but, the guy who makes the 
lion (and the tigers) jump."!> 

“Then comes an act that is featured in elec- 
tric lights on the sign outside, Clyde Beatty 
and his lot of tigers and lions,” wrote Joseph 
Cookman of the Post. "In an iron cage illu- 
minated with red lamps Mr. Beatty's charges 
roar, snarl, and shadow box in an entirely 
satisfactory manner, and he cracks the whip, 
fires his pistol and brandishes a chair in a 
fashion that merits his billing. Every now 
and then Mr. Beatty displays the power of 
the human eye and altogether demonstrates 
to his audience the superiority of brains over 
brawn. It might not be as dangerous as it all 
looks, as the skeptics assert, but it is a good 
show."!® 

The most glowing tributes were yet to 
come. The Herald Tribune headlined, "Lions 
and Tigers Start Circus Off with a Shudder-- 
Lone Human in Garden Cage Conquers 21 
Beasts in ‘Sensation of 1931." 

"Not since Hugo Zachinni was first shot 
from his cannon has there been more excite- 
ment in the Ringling Brothers, Bamum & 
Bailey entourage than the moment yesterday 
when the Garden was darkened and the 
beasts came prowling up the runway to cag- 
es lit with the crimson glow of jungle fires. 
Children stopped munching their peanuts to 
squeal as the lions mounted their perches, 
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shook their manes and ONE MAN CAGED WITH a LIONS AND TEN TIGERS PROVES HE iS THEIR MASTER What'll you Beatty he 


roared. But the tigers 
were faster and quiet- 
er. They bounded at 
the bars and bared 
their teeth when the 
Garden lights went 
on. Crack! went Mr. 
Beatty's whip. Bang! 
went his revolver. The 
lions roared; the tigers 
snarled. .. . As a last 
gesture the tamer 
brought a tiger to the 
floor, then spreading 
his arms in mesmeric 
drew the beast 
towards him as if he + ae? 
were on a_ String. 
When he had the tiger 
crouching at his feet, 
he bounded out of the 


cage, a flash of white, and the Garden rang 
#17 


passes, 
pera 


with applause. 
In a wonderful article, Robert Garland, the 
theater critic of the World-Telegram, de- 
scribed his own and his young sons emo.- 
tions in a review titled, "Greatest of All Cir- 
cuses Open.” Saddened by the pall cast by 
the death of Lietzel, Garland found, "Mr. 
Beatty, a newcomer and a wonder.” The pro- 
gram called him the "sensation of the centu- 
ry, the greatest and most daring wild animal 
act ever presented . for once in his life- 
time the man who writes the program is 
guilty of understatement. Mr. Beatty is all 
the program says and more! Lots more,” 
adds Roland, Garland's young son.'® 
The last review appeared in the April 18 
edition of the often very caustic Variety. 
“The principal time handicap and yet the 
Ringling show's thrill mght now is Clyde 
Beatty and his wild animal act. . . . He was 
spotted 16th at the opening matinee when 
too much time was consumed in setting up 
and taking down the arena. Beatty was on 
No. 3 at night. Much too early for such a 
sensational exhibition. Even then with a 
horde of hostlers spotting the platforms 
within the cage and attaching the rminway 
from the cages, 25 minutes [were] required. 
“Ringling figured the Garden date needed 
something exceptional, although he ruled 
out wild animal displays several seasons 
ago. Young Beatty is all they say about him, 
Steely nerved, spectacular, well appearing 
and above all a showman. Even the foreign- 
ers admire Beatty as a trainer. Beatty 
uses two dozen big cats. . . . Entrance of the 
cats 1s a flash in itself, lights out and bunch 
lights turned on in the arena. His top 
trick is coaxing a Uger to the ground and 
making him roll over. That's the feat he sells 
best, with his face within 18 inches of the 
snarling cats. .. . The effectiveness of the t- 
ger's performance is the background. Most 
of the lions are at Beatty's back on perches-- 
what a picture of big mugs.!? 
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Illustration from a four column article 
that appeared in the New York Sun on 
April 10, 1931. Author's collection. 


Ringling had his homegrown sensation . . . 
and the New York media had discovered a 
new hero. On April 10 and 11, two radio pro- 
grams originated at Madison Square Garden. 
The matinee was described along with a 
backstage tour, an hour broadcast of the Cir- 
cus Saints and Sinners Convention, 
of the circus, and interviews with Courtney 
Riley Cooper, Frank Buck, John Ringling, 
and Beatty.” It was the first time that a real 
circus performance had been broadcast suc- 
cessfully. It provided a real test for the an- 
nouncer who proved most adept at describing 
"a battle of wits between a man and a cageful 
of tigers."*! Nick Kenny of the Mirror, how- 
ever, observed that Clyde Beatty, "the dare- 
devil trainer told a radio audience from 
WOR the other night that if he showed fear 
in the cage the lions would eat him. Yet he 
was so afraid of the little microphone that we 
could hear his teeth chatter." 


sounds 


Fear of the New York jinx also stalked the 
Garden. Circus performers knew they had to 
lose someone in New York. "Tradition in the 
show has it that each year New York claims 
a performer who is either killed or hurt so 
badly he must be left in New York when the 
circus moves on."*> There can be little doubt 
that most observers believed Beatty was the 
logical candidate to continue the jinx. Walter 
Winchell jotted, “This is straight stuff, and it 
isn't a publicity trick, either. . . . The animal 
experts are unanimous in declaring Clyde 
Beatty a fool to work 40 lions and tigers in 
sO small an arena as he uses at the Circus... 


They say he can't get away fast enough if 


anything happens. Beatty, it appears, 
readily admits this and recognizes his dan- 
ger, but he says if he gets through the season 
without being clawed up badly, or killed, his 
reputation will be made. . Imagine!. 
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does or doesn't."? 

The jinx was satis- 
fied on April 12, not 
by Beatty, but by 51- 
year old Charles Sie- 
grist. In attempting 
the triple somersault, 
Charlie landed awk- 
wardly in the net and 
broke his neck and an- 
kle. Although his a 
ries were not fatal, 
meant Siegrist i 
be im a cast for 
months and | 
never fly again. 

Meanwhile Beatty 
became the subject of 
two feature articles. A 
full column in the 
Times called, “Lion 
Tamer Finds Some Fun in His Job,” that de 
scribed his training methods and explained 
that he enjoyed the excitement and adven- 
ture. On the same day the Sun ran the first 
true feature article in a New York paper on 
Beatty. Edwin Hill a battle be 
tween the trainer and his lion Beelzebub that 
occurred during a morning rehearsal. 

"Then began a duel between the two--lion 
and a man--which lasted for ten minutes and 
would have been worth twice the price of ad- 
mission to the whole circus if the public had 
been in there to see it. But the audience was 
made up only of circus folk who had been 
going through the routine of their acts until 
Beatty poured his thirty-six cats into one 
cage. Used as all of them were to the thrills 
of the circus, they dropped whatever they 
were doing and concentrated their gaze on 
that cage of ferocity. The 
twenty-five lions and ten tigers--leaned for- 
ward, mouths open, red tongues showing be- 


yerhaps 


s 


described 


big cats 


hind daggers of ivory--every savage beast of 
them eager to make trouble.” 

When the lion challenged Beatty, 
could hear people breathing hard all around. 
Better than anybody, the circus folk knew 
that young Beatty was playing’ with 
death. The trainer won the battle with 
the relentless cat and then exited the arena 
smiling like the boy he is--not a whit shaken 
by his duel with Beelzebub and the incessant 
menace ringed around him. He wore a white 
shirt open at the neck; white full-cut nding 
breeches and a black sash, and black nding 
boots beautifully polished. He's a good look- 
ing young chap, of medium height, rather 
but very muscular and hard as nails. 
He's as quick as one of his own cats or he 
wouldn't be drawing money from John Ring- 
ling today. He has light brown hair, gray 
eyes set wide apart and a rather pale face 
decorated with freckles.” 

Beatty described his training methods and 
then Hill asked him about the future. "Oh, 
they'll get me someday. They most always 


“you 


slim, 





do. Something will happen that I won't 
have been able to figure out in ad- 
vance. Maybe I'll get careless or some- 
thing. Or maybe one of the cats will 
go plumb crazy, as does happen. If 
that ever occurs, good night! Still, 
who wants to live forever?"”® 

The eccentric O. O. McIntyre, the 
writer Variety claimed put the Broad- 
way column on the newspaper map, 
became an American institution, who, 
it has been estimated, was read by 104 
million people. His column in the 
American, "New York Day by Day, 
“offered "a picture of the big city, the 
outlanders wished to see: unbelievably 
glamorous, unbelieveably dangerous, 
a haven for small-town-boy-makes- 
good, a reservoir of the defeated and 
lonely.” He never wrote about anyone 
by name unless he had something 
good to say. If McIntyre mentioned 
old-fashioned preserves, jellies, or ap- 
ple butter in one of his columns, thou- 
sands of people from all over the country 
would send him jars, boxes, and barrels of 
delicacies that might please him.2’ On April 
27, McIntyre announced that on “this day I 
gave my wife a wedding anniversary 
present, a tidy sum saved unbeknown to her. 
Then to look at a new auto I articled to buy, 
a light tan with red stripes, and to the Gar 
den to see again young Clyde Beatty's brav- 
ery among ferocious animals." 

Beatty, not surprisingly, especially ap- 
pealed to children. On the last Monday of 
every Garden run, the show would be host to 
15,000 orphans and crippled children. The 
big thrill was Beatty's act--when he "opened 
the gate to step into the cage with all those 
lions and tigers a great gasp of awe went up 
from the wide-eyed audience."“? That same 
day the Journal photographed Beatty in ac- 
tion with his roll-over tiger, Tiba, and ran a 
close- ~~ of the trainer's so-called "hypnotic 
eyes. 


His popularity with children became even 
more evident when a ten-year-old boy came 
to Beatty's defense when a letter to the edi- 
tor of the Times called the act “one of the 
cruelest exhibitions ever encountered” and 
that it certainly was a case for the ASPCA.?! 
Two days later an ASPCA spokesman re- 
plied on the editorial page that he had been 
assured by Beatty and the management that 
nothing objectionable would ever again ap- 
pear in the act. On the same day, the young- 
Ster's letter insisted that he had read about 
modern trainers and how they no longer 
used cruel methods. He urged the irate Mr. 
Travis to "go to the circus again and sit 
where he can see the arena better, he will be 
convinced that I am right. I have several pets 
myself and don't like cruelty either."32 

Beatty had made a great impression on 
New York. In reviewing a new book about 
lions, Rau Tau-Father of Lions, Lawrence 
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Beatty, back on the Hagenbeck show, 
returned to the New York area just six 
weeks after closing with the Ringling 
show in 1931. Author's collection. 


Stallings of the Sun decided that since Mr. 
Beatty and his cage of cats had appeared in 
the Garden, the whole town was “"lair- 
minded." When the critic visited the beasts in 
the basement of the Garden and saw the lions 
lazily lying around, "Maybe the devil said to 
me softly, it isn't so dangerous, eh? Well it is 
not as dangerous as it seems and yet more 
dangerous than anyone ever dreamed."*3 
This same opinion was voiced a month and 
a half later when Hagenbeck-Wallace played 
Brooklyn. “Lions roared, tigers snarled, the 
jungle growled its angry challenge last night 
in a borough of homes. .. . And when man- 
eaters go native, who will bring them back to 
the program? . . . The answer came in the 
flesh--Clyde Beatty. Like another Daniel, he 
walked into the den to cope with the situa- 
tion."34 
Beatty was now billed as “iron-nerved,” 
“electrifying,” and as "the young man who 
gave New York its greatest thrill since Lind- 
bergh.” A June issue of Saturday Evening 
Post featured an article on him by Courtney 
Riley Cooper, called "Trained But Un- 
tamed!" But this was still the depression and 
Hagenbeck-Wallace was under an ultima- 
tum. On May 6 John Ringling announced 
that the show had four weeks in which to 
make good or be closed and put in storage.*> 


ACT II--1932-THE HERO 


Hagenbeck-Wallace made it through the 
season, albeit, a shortened one. Clyde Beatty, 
however, faced an unbelievable amount of 
personal turmoil before the 1932 Garden 
stand. On October 31, 1931 his wife Ernes- 
tine was granted a divorce on the grounds of 
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cruel and inhuman treatment and non- 

support, after five tumultuous years of 

marriage.’ This incident tickled the 
funny bones of gossip columnists. 

Then on Christmas Eve, in an unpubli- 

cized event, Beatty's girl friend, Har- 

riet Evans, a chorus girl with Hagen- 
beck-Wallace gave birth to a daughter 

in Chicago. Four weeks later, during a 

rehearsal in Peru, Beatty became care- 

less and was attacked by the lion, 

Nero, and for almost a month his life 

hung in the balance. Beatty recovered 

and made the Garden dates, but can- 

didly remarked to reporters, "So many 

things have happened, I am beginning 

to wonder if my animals don't know 
more about me than I do myself." 

Recognized as a dynamic performer, 

he was now a hero to boot, and was 

becoming an increasingly popular sub- 

| ject for the Broadway columnists. 

During the 1930s, nine New York pa- 

pers, plus the Brooklyn Eagle vied for 
an audience. By 1935, 15,000 news dealers 
plied their trade in New York. The most re- 
spected paper was the Times, established in 
1851 by J. H. Raymond. The Herald- 
Tribune, was a 1920 combination of James 
Gordon Bennet's Herald, a_ sensational, 
sports-minded paper founded in 1835, and 
Horace Greely's Tribune, started in 1841, 
was Called the oracle of Republicanism. The 
oldest paper was the Post, originated by Al- 
exander Hamilton. Like the Post, the pro- 
worker Sun started in 1833 by B. H. Day, 
was a tabloid, whose chief reporter, Richard 
Harding Davis, gave the public the first vivid 
pictures of Broadway at the tur of the cen- 
tury. It continued to attract reporters with lit- 
erary ambitions. The World Telegram was 
an offspring of the World which had been 
founded by Jay Gould and became Joseph 
Pulitzer's in 1883. By the Thirties it was part 
of the Scripps-Howard chain. E.W. Scripps 
who had also founded United Press Interna- 
tional, once said, “Our business is to get an 
audience. Whatever else it is our newspaper 
must be excessively interesting, not to the 
good, wise men and the pure in spinit, but to 
the great mass of sordid, squalid humanity. 
Humanity is vulgar; so we must be vulgar. It 
is COarse; sO we must not be refined. It is 
passionate, therefore the blood that runs in 
our veins and in our newspapers must be 
warm." 

The most popular paper in New York was 
The Daily News, a moming tabloid built 
from scratch by J. M. Patterson and his Chi- 
cago crowd in 1919 to a circulation of 
1,319,654 in 1929. Loaded with photos and 
illustrations, it was originated on the idea 
that "the 14-year old mind, even the 8-year 
old mind, is a part of the mental equipment 
of the average human being.’ 

As an answer to the News, the Hearst em- 
pire, which already owned the Journal and 
the American, established the photo tabloid, 
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Mirror in 1925. The Hearst papers, some 
historians insist, were not even newspapers 
at all, “they were printed entertainment and 
excitement--the equivalent of bombs explod- 
ing, bands blaring, firecrackers popping, vic- 
tims screaming, flags waving, hours danc- 
ing, and smoke rising from the singed flesh 
of executed criminals."> By 1935 
the News and Mirror distributed 
2,147,703 copies each morning. 
Today most of these papers are 
gone, and although many histor1- 
ans might look at some of them 
with distaste, they did offer the 
reading public a diverse range of 
opinion.® 

The Broadway columnist was a 
phenomenon of the New York pa- 
pers. They created a magic king- 
dom surrounding a_ 16-block 
stretch from Times Square to Co- 
lumbus Circle. None was more fa- 
mous than the Mirror's Walter 
Winchell, who could single- 
handedly create a best seller, hut 
play or movie. He demonstrated 
the legendary New York charac- 
teristics of ruthlessness, hard-boiled cyni- 
cism and great sentimentality.’ 

"The Stork Club, The Silver Slipper, the 
Parody, Le Pavillion, the Copa, along with 
Reuben's and Lindy’s--or Mindy's--the neon 
names of night clubs, restaurants, and delica- 
tessans flashed through their columns. The 
images burned in the national conciousness 
until they were as familiar as the neighbor- 
hood store along with the Broadway credo, 
the wisecrack, the cynicism and whoozy 
sentimentality, Broadway's smoky torch 
songs, its put downs and enthusiasms."® 

The mores and behavior of a few hundred 
people, were emulated and talked about all 
over the country. This image was part of the 
lure that attracted thousands of young people 
to New York, “All of whom one way or an- 
other saw their name in lights or saw them- 
selves hanging around with those whose 
names were in lights." 

The tribe of columnists--Ed Sullivan, 
Louis Sobol, Earl Wilson, Heywood Broun, 
Damon Runyon, Westbrook Pegler, Paul 
Gallico--observed New York and the sport- 
ing scene. "They made Broadway stand for 
values and attitudes which remain part of the 
American perspective. It was a world of 
wars, great ball games, horse races, champi- 
onship fights, sex, speakeasies, sleazy night- 
clubs, the Depression, and movie stars.” 

At the tur of the century, the press in- 
creasingly found the masses eager to hear 
every detail and thought of stars. Broadway 
was often the primrose path. It was an era of 
great wealth and dire poverty. “It was a soci- 
ety that bred rapacious capitalists, prizefight- 
ers, entertainers, and whores.” Life here, Al- 
len Churchill wrote, was “freer, wickeder, 
bolder, than anywhere else."!9 

Even in the thirties, which was a terrible 


a | 


time, beginning with the crash and ending 
with the onset of World War II, New York's 
mood remained jaunty and cocky and night- 
life came to full flower.!? 

When Clyde Beatty entered into this world 
obsessed with the glitz, the star, the celebrity, 
he was unique, for it was not the realm of the 


YL 


Beatty and Nero in Madison Square 
Garden during the 1932 Ringling New 
York stand. Pfening Archives. 


circus performer. Except for the columnists’ 
understandable interest in circus magnate 
John Ringling, the newspapers gave fairly 
standardized coverage to the circus. Normal- 
ly stories covered the show's pending arrival, 
its setup in the Garden, the opening, orphans’ 
day, and the annual appearance at Bellevue. 
Feature. stories were usually comical bits 
about the giraffe's sore throat or the homelife 
of midgets. 

But Beatty had a quality that intriqued the 
writers. Young, reckless, athletic, with a boy- 
ish zeal, he was the small town American 
boy who made good rather than a foreign 
performer or the member of a large troupe. 
In the circus hierarchy, the big cat trainer 
was usually the only of his ilk. Clowns 
palled with clowns, acrobats with acrobats, 
while the wild animal trainer's fnends were 
frequently zoo men or animal dealers. He 
stood alone both in the arena and in the cir- 
cus world. 

Beatty's vigorous battles with forty cats 
were both dramatic enough to attract the the- 
ater and Broadway columnists and athletic 
enough to excite the sportswniters. In fact the 
cat man's two passions were boxing and 
baseball. Typical of many small town teenag- 
ers, he had come to idolize Jack Dempsey. 
When Dempsey won the heavyweight cham- 
pionship, boxing mania swept the youngsters 
and they soon were staging their own match- 
es. Following two fighters around town to 
gain insight into the game, some of the more 
proficient boys were soon taking on boxers 
in rival towns. Beatty won most of his bouts 
and believed he was well on the way to emu- 
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lating his idol. However, the realization that 
he would never be a heavyweight caused 
him to lower his goal to the lightweight 
championship of the world. 

His other dream was to play in the infield 
for his favorite team, the Chicago Cubs. He 
might have succeeded at this, but did not 
have the patience. The circus 
beckoned. It was romantic, meant 
travel, and best of all, was imme- 
diate. But even while he was with 
the circus, Beatty still worked out 
in gyms. While in a Chicago gym 
during the winter, a fight manager 
offered to take him on, promising 
him he would go far in the fight 
Beatty had just started 

making a name for himself in the 
circus, and he felt anything less 
than the championship in boxing 
would be meaningless. So he 
stuck to the circus ring, but in the 
back of his mind, his idol re- 
mained Jack Dempsey.!4 
Tex Rickard, the co-owner of 
the Garden, had promoted Demp- 
sey into an extremely popular 
hero. Benjamin Rader claimed that there 
seemed to be a deep-seated need in the 
American public to produce and sustain daz- 
zling sports heroes. These heroes, “assisted 
the public in compensating for the traditional 
dream of success .. . and feelings of individ- 
ual powerlessness. As the society became 
more complicated and systematized and as 
success had to be won increasingly in bu- 
reaucracies, the need for heroes who leaped 
to fame and fortune outside the rules of the 
system seemed to grow.” Now Clyde Beatty, 
himself, was on the verge of becoming such 
a hero.!3 

The 1932 circus season began like the pre- 
vious year's, full of trepidation and doubts. 
In late February, Variety reported that out- 
door showmen were wondering when Ring- 
ling would start gathering acts for his subsid- 
iary shows, since only the Ringling roster 
was set. By spring, it became evident that the 
number of circuses and major carnivals to at- 
tempt the season would be at a minimum. 
The Ringling owned John Robinson and 
Sparks circuses would not go out, since the 
only hope for survival would be lessened 
competition. !4 

The other worry remained, first, whether 
Beatty would survive his mauling, then 
make the opening, and finally be able to per- 
form an act that demanded such agility and 
speed, with an injured leg. On March 1, the 
papers had carried a photo of Beatty and the 
doctors attempting to secure scrapings from 
Nero's teeth in order to develop a serum 
should a similar attack occur.'> Dexter Fel- 
lows assured the press that Beatty would be 
back, entirely recovered from the "claws of 
the awesome Nero."!® 

On Wednesday, prior to the April 8 Gar- 
den opening, Mary Pickford, atop the Em- 


game. 





pire State Building, released a flock of bal- 
loons, each of which could be redeemed by 
a child for circus tickets at the Henry Street 


Visiting Nurse Service, a favorite charity of 


the Four Hundred. On Thursday, Clyde 
Beatty rehearsed the big cats for the first 
time since getting out of the hospital, and 
circus people gathered around the 
watch. 

Wilbur Wood of the Sun wrote that among 


cage to 


those watching was a motley assemblage of 


writers, managers, fighters, and promoters, 
who were habitues of the Garden and had 
heard Beatty was going to work the cats. 
The fighters commented on the lions punch- 
ing ability and their often right-pawed leads. 

“Amateurs or not, you couldn't get me in 
there with that bunch for a thousand bucks a 
minute,” pronounced Dumb Dan Morgan. 
“How much do you think that man Beatty 


gets for fussing around with that cageful of 


lions and tigers twice a 
[Tommie] Furrie. 


dred a week,” 


day?" demanded 
“Maybe seventy-five hun- 
guessed Morgan. Furrie gave 
vent to raucus laughter. ‘They tell me,” he 
said, “that Beatty drags down a hundred 
bucks a week. He only got $75 last year, but 
they raised him to a hundred because he got 
scratched up a few times and can't get any 
insurance. “The fight game ain't so bad, at 
that,” was Morgan's comment.!? 

“Down upon the ground, as alone in the 
big iron cage as if he were in the jungle it- 
self, was Clyde Beatty snapping his whip in 


pistol shot cracks over the heavy and resent- 


ful heads of his lions and tigers,” wrote Ed- 
ward Hill of the Sun. "Springing in and out 
among these gorgeously beautiful jungle 
cats, young Beatty worked like a demon 
among demons to smooth out his electrify- 
ing act--give it the last possible theatric 
touch. Only a little while ago he was flat on 
his back in a hospital, mpped up by a lion's 
claws, but here he was this afternoon, nerve 
not even flicked by his terrific experi- 
ence."!§ 

Friday, the Post showed Beatty sitting on 
the temperamental Nero. Asked if he was 
frightened, “'Afraid?™ asked Beatty scoffing- 
ly. ‘Of course, they may get me some day, 
but you can't think of that in this business. It 
may be, too, that I'll get run over.’ "!9 

The circus finally opened Friday night be- 
fore an audience inch-deep in ermine, since 
it was a benefit on behalf of the Henry Street 
charity. Although dressed to kill, the Four 
Hundred were not above eating peanuts or 
ashamed of dnnking lemonade, commented 
the News society reporter. “Princess Aleene 
von Lichtenstein, fortified by peanuts for 
both herself and the elephant herd, sat in a 
box with Mr. and Mrs. John Ringling."?° 

The Post observed, “It is the audience that 
makes the circus. It is an overdone common- 
place that grownups take the children to 
share once more the thnill that they once 
themselves had felt as children. But last 
night, at the opening there were few chil- 
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dren. Yet the audience was enthusiatic and 
the applause boisterous. For the most part 
people enjoyed the performance--as they will 
today and tomorrow and so long as the circus 
shall exist--for itself. It recalls that vivid nos- 
talgia for the days when. 

"The circus is the final resort of the true 
conservative. It never changes. It cannot 
change. Its audience would not like it if it 
did."*! 

The benefit performance was called a “per- 
fection of wonder, mystery" and “excite- 
ment,” by the Sun. “It became obvious at 
once that everything written, said or sung of 
this terrific spectacle (popularly called the 
circus) has been in the nature of understate- 
ment." The receptiveness of the audience 
gave the show a magical quality, why else 
"did the lions and tigers seem to snarl more 
viciously and Clyde Beatty msk more reck- 
lessly than ever before. . . ."?? 

The Herald-Tribine reviewed the show as 
if it were a play including a cast of characters 
featuring Fred Bradna as “The Master of Cer- 
emonies,” Clyde Beatty as the "Lion Tamer,” 


and Hugo Zachinni as the "Human Cannon- 
ball." Beatty and his troupe of trained lions 
and tigers had “last night's audience teetering 
on the edges of their fauteuils in breathless 
suspense."23 

This edition of The Greatest Show on 
Earth was indeed special, agreed Robert Gar- 
land of the World-Telegram. 

“The magic Mr. Kipling's Mowgli made is 
nothing when compared with the magic of 
the circus. The magic of Mowgli is book 
magic, the magic of the circus is ageless. . . . 
The circus is constantly the same you tell 
me. You see it once you see it always... . 
But, when you think about it, you wouldn't 
have it different, would you? What would 
you substitute for the smell of the tanbark 
and the horses? What would you use in place 
of the seals with balls on their noses and the 
man in the tight white trousers who out- 
Daniels Daniel in a den of lions? And then in 
the centre ring, there is, The fearless, youth- 
ful trainer, Clyde Beatty, demonstrating 
man's power over ferocious beasts of the jun- 
gle’... In spite of these few kind words Mr. 
Beatty projects an act which is to say the 
least, magnificent. This part of it may be 
fake, that part of it may be phony, it's a 
grand act just the same... . "4 

The circus became one of the principal top- 
ics of conversation at cocktail and dinner 
parties during the Spring of 1932. Karl 
Kitchen of the Sun believed it might have 
been because of the ‘dearth of new plays and 
other entertainments," and the "excellence of 
the performance at Madison Square Garden 
has inspired those who witnessed it to rave 
about some of its outstanding features-- 
especially Beatty's great animal act." 

The articles on Beatty followed a very def- 
inite pattern. Writers portrayed him as a 
small town boy whose obsession with ani- 
mals led him to run away with a circus much 
to the chagrin of his parents. Beatty became 
such a dedicated and ambitious cageboy that 
he was given a chance at a polar bear act, 
with initially humorous results and later, be- 
cause of more good fortune, moved up to li- 
ons and ugers. Not content with mixing spe- 
cies, he also mixed the sexes and continually 
increased the size of the act until it reached 
its present proportions. Patience, rather than 
cruelty, typified the big cats’ training. The 
animals were preferably jungle bred since 
they still retained some respect for man. His 
equipment--the chair which acted as a shield 
with the legs tending to confuse an animal 
briefly, the gun, loaded with blanks only di- 
verted their attention, and the whip was a 
signaling device--all were scant protection 
against even one animal's all-out attack. The 
hypnotic eye was only good showmanship 
and could never save him in a real predica- 
ment. The cats, even the best of them, could 
never be trusted as was evidenced by Nero's 
attack which almost ended Beatty's life. 

From this basic premise, each columnist 
added his or her own touch. Alissa Keir in 
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the News added that “Although he takes 
great pains with the cut of his clothes and 
tries to slick down his curly brown hair, that 
won't stay put, you'd guess him to be a farm- 
er's son. A frank, boyish smile.” She contin- 
ued, Possessed of infinite patience; he nev- 
er loses his temper. If things go wrong, he's 
inclined to sulk. He's quite the favorite 
among the big circus family; they say his 
growing success hasn't changed him in the 
least. Divorced, he has a little girl. Very 
rarely away from work. When he is, he dash- 
es home to his parents for a visit. Doesn't 
smoke and has never touched hard liquor. 
The only game he 

plays is golf. Needs 

ten hours sleep a 

night. Very often he 

has the same _ bad 

dream--that a herd of 

lions and tigers is 

chasing him and he 

can't get at them."26 

A few days later the 
Post ran a very similar 
story, and a week lat- 
er, Joe Williams, the 
featured sports writer 
of the World- 

Telegram, devoted an 

entire column to Beat- 

ty.2’ Entitled, "Beatty 

the Lion Tamer. He 

Doesn't Always Win 

and the Purse is 

Small,” Williams be- 

gan the article: "A couple of young gentle- 
men dropped by to see me yesterday--(a) a 
prize fighter and (b) a lion tamer. It was easy 
enough to classify the prize fighter; he had a 
dent in his nose and a couple of pin cushions 
for ears. | wouldn't have tagged the lion tam- 
er right off, anyhow, because I had never 
seen one close up before. 

"This one would have been tough to iden- 
ufy under any circumstances. He wasn't any 
bigger than a junior lightweight, looked like 
an Amherst sophomore and there wasn't a 
mark on him. I mean that you could see. A 
few minutes later young Clyde Beatty, of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, the greatest lion tamer the 
world has ever known, was showing me 
where a tiger had bitten through his mght 
forearm and where a lion had torn his right 
leg into shreds.” 

What made Beatty distinctive was not only 
his size and composition of his act, but that 
he was little more than a kid. The fighter, 
Alex Hart, a lightweight who had once bat- 
tled Benny Leonard, had just boxed three 
rounds at an uptown gym with Beatty. Wil- 
liams guessed Beatty's salary at $300 per 
week, although he had heard it was less. He 
could not believe that anyone would face 
forty lions and tigers for such a pittance 
when compared to what Dempsey, Tunney, 
Londos or Ruth made. "Yet here is a soft- 
spoken, blue-eyed youngster, not much 


bigger than a bottle of catsup, who twice a 
day walks into a cage bristling with tigers 
and lions and the payoff isn't enough to keep 
one-eye Connolly in monocles. Come and 
get me officer. I give up.” Hart observed that 
at least, “You never have to worry about any 
mug trying to get your job."78 

Even the sophisticated New Yorker devoted 
a column to Beatty. The writer broke in on 
the young trainer just after his act, when he 
was getting his lame leg rubbed down with 
liniment. After a pleasant discussion, the au- 
thor concluded that, "The arena is, in fact, a 
hotbed of violent and suppressed passions. 


Ed Kelty took this photo of Beatty in 


Madison Square Garden during the 
Ringling stand in 1932. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


No trainer before Beatty ever blithely mixed 
the species the way he does. The animals 
hate each other much more deeply than they 
hate Beatty, whom they regard merely as an 
annoyance. The hates change from day to 
day, but all tigers hate and fear all lions all 
the time. That never changes." The writer 
added that, “It is a big time in Chillicothe 
when Clyde comes to town with the circus. 
Everybody goes except his mother."?? 

The Sunday, April 24, Mirror ran a full- 
page article on Beatty called, "Fights Jungle 
Cats Every Day,” written in the Hearst news- 
papers’ typically sensational style. “All 
around the cage were perches, some high, 
some low. And on those perches were 38 
full-grown lions and tigers! Maneaters, every 
one of them! And this 25-year-old boy--this 
Clyde Beatty was standing in the center of 
that cage... . A red spotlight flooded the 
scene with blood.” After the act the author 
accompanied Beatty to his dressing room. 
"The first thing you noticed was that he 
looked even younger than 25." In street 
clothes, "You noticed that he was not only 
small in stature, but thin as well. You noticed 
also that his eyes twinkled. Somehow you 
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expected to find a cold stare in them.” He 
then related Beatty's close call with Nero. In 
telling this gory episode and its aftermath, 
the Mirror's powers of exaggeration came 
into full play. “He was delirious for almost 
ten weeks," wrote James Bishop, "In his 
wild dreams he was being chased perpetually 
by a pack of lions and tigers. They never 
caught him, but as he ran, he grew weaker, 
and weaker, and weaker... . " 


When Beatty came out of the delerium, he 
fought the doctors’ plan to amputate his leg. 
He had supposedly contracted a strange jun- 

gle infection. "It was 
common to lions and 
tigers. But only thir- 
teen (get the number) 
human beings had 
ever been known to 
have it." When speci- 
mens of his_ blood 
were injected into 
guinea pigs, the hap- 
less animals died in a 
few hours. "Finally," 
enthused Bishop, “a 
surgeon took one last 
chance. He _ ripped 
open the infected leg 
from thigh to calf. 
Ripped it open right 
into the bone. There 
he found the cause. 
Two pus sacks. They 
were punctured. The 
poison dripped out slowly, the young patient 
recovered." 

Ethyl Gasoline featured a series of full- 
page ads in magazines like Vanity Fair. The 
Apmil ad, called "Ethyl Makes Gasoline Be- 
have,” was illustrated by a drawing very ob- 
viously Beatty. [In fact, years later he would 
use it on the covers of his circus pro- 
grams, ]°! 

Meanwhile, the Garden, Variety wrote, had 
taken on its special aura, present only when 
the circus played there. "Clyde Beatty,” Ruth 
Morris noted, “the tamer of 40 (count'em) li- 
ons and tigers, chuckling over the column 
squib that said he was too timid to manage a 
wife. Jaunty contemplation of the prospect 
that one of these days he'll enter the cage and 
won't walk out."24 

Variety continued that the usual rash of 
mishaps had occurred during the New York 
run. Alfredo Codona ruptured his arm mus- 
cle during practice on the trapeze and was 
out of the lineup, his former wife, Clara, had 
fallen and fractured her pelvis and was hos- 
pitalized, and Beatty accidentally fired his 
holstered blank gun while waiting to enter 
the arena. His breeches were burned and the 
wadding from the blank cartridge entered his 
thigh close to where he had been clawed. 
“Though in pain, Beatty went into the cage, 
the wound not being cauterized until later."* 

The sensational 1932 edition of the Great- 





est Show on Earth had paid off. Ringling, 
the World-Telegram headlined, had built the 
best circus yet and won. "Stop Hoarding and 
Improve Your Product, His Advice to Busi- 
ness Men." Ringling insist- 
ed, “that if I give them the 
biggest and best show they 
had ever seen the people 
would talk about it and turn 
out." 

Ringling was right. Varie- 
ty’s headlines screamed that 
the "CIRCUS WILL DO 
$500,000--Drawing Top 
N.Y. Gross in 7 Years." 
The advance sale for the 
last two weeks was $70,000 
as compared to a_ usual 
$15,000. One Saturday saw 
the biggest money the 
Ringling show ever drew in 
New York in one day. All 
this, in spite of a top price 
of $3.50 and a late opening 
that missed the Easter holli- 
days. The performance ran 
three-and-a-half hours and 
there was no attempt to cut 
since Beatty's act alone took twenty minutes, 
so running time would be automatically 
shortened when he left for Hagenbeck- 
Wallace.*° 

After the Boston indoor stand, Beatty re- 
joined the Hagenbeck show, and in a little 
over a month was back in New York--this 
time Brooklyn--under canvas. The Brooklyn 
Eagle was not to be outdone by its Manhat- 
tan rivals and devoted a whole page on June 
12 to a "Sportrait of Clyde Beatty, Master of 
the Cats," by Ed Hughes. It included a large 
cartoon of Beatty and a tiger. Hughes found, 
"You'd never guess the astonishing celebrity 
of the Beatty person by his appearance or his 
demeanor.” Despite having the “most haz- 
ardous job in the world .. . there was noth- 
ing of the prima donna about Beatty.” His 
dressing room was plain and barren, he was 
always in good humor, and enjoyed talking 
even a few minutes before his encounter 
with the cats. Five reporters clambered into 
his trailer along with some __hero- 
worshipping Brooklyn cops and he regaled 
them with the story of his climb to fame. 

His everyday life was fairly normal. He 
drank little, didn't eat before the afternoon 
show so not to be slowed down, went to the 
ballgame any chance he had, and usually 
spent the morning golfing or at the movies. 
Not very religious, he never prayed before 
entering the arena. "I just got to take care of 
myself, there,” he said. 

He refused to divulge his salary and 
claimed it was in proportion to the gate the 
circus draws. Beatty did quote Carl Hagen- 
beck, Jr., who said, "Clyde, you ought to get 
out of this game. You can never get paid 
enough to make the risk worthwhile.” His 
fear was that his nerves would finally get the 
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best of him and he felt that he might have an- 
other five years left. Hughes commented, 
"But you should see him figuratively drown- 
ing in mental and physical perspiration after 
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Every Week magazine sent this page 
feature to newspapers nation-wide for 
publication on April 24, 1932. It tells of 
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each session with the cats!" Beatty hoped he 
could save a little money, admitting he was a 
spendthrift, and get into flying, “before 
something happens, of course.">® 

But the Variety columnists knew him bet- 
ter. They saw the drive behind his affable, 
unaggressive exterior. Why would he daily 
face more danger than "few heroes encounter 
in a lifetime?" Why wouldn't he settle on be- 
ing a bond salesman, bookkeeper, newspa- 
perman, even a Marine, or with his eight 
hours of solo flying, a pilot? The same rea- 
son he did not become a boxer or a baseball 
player. 

"Clyde Beatty may not know it, but 
fear drives him into the midst of a flock of 
snarling beasts, the fear of mediocrity. He is 
a showman, with a showman’s urge to be a 
top-notcher. He could assemble the regula- 
tion all-lion troupe and audiences would be 
impressed. It takes just a little nerve to be a 
lion tamer, according to Mr. Beatty, if you 
have a flair for that sort of thing. But com- 
bine lions and tigers--their ancient jungle en- 
emies--throw in a lioness or two, and you 
have a dangerous pack. 

“Present the act with a specially written 
score, each phrase synchronized with every 
movement of the animals, build up a dramat- 
ic lighting plot, time the stunts to a hair- 
breadth of suspense, stare down a menacing 
tiger until your showmanship tells you now 
is the moment to cue him to droop his head 
and prowl awey; and you have Clyde Beat- 


ty's formula for the ace of animal-training 
acts. 
"Mr. Beatty has thrown in this showman- 

ship to outweigh his knowledge of the fact 
that 90% of his audiences do 
not realize the tremendous 
risk he takes. They don't 
know They don't know that 
he has gone out of his way to 
make his act more hazardous 
than any of its kind. But Mr. 
Beatty knows. And circus 
owners know--that's the im- 
portant angle. 

“The unique peril with 
which Mr. Beatty surrounds 
himself is not the result of 
bravado--it is the deliberate 
choice of a businessman who 
is determined to excell all 
competitors. Beatty will never 
have to beg for a job. He'll 
Stay head man of the ring, 
though, one day, he may die 
for it."37 

The season of 1932 attract- 
ed more than just audiences, 
it also convinced the powers 

that be that Clyde Beatty was a very salable 
commodity. Three national magazine articles 
appeared: “Beatty and the Beasts” in the July 
American Magazine, “Close Calls," in the 
August 6 Collier's, and “Animal Trainers 
Never Quit" in a September issue of the 
same magazine. The last two were by Ed- 
ward Anthony, the editor.>8 

In 1933, Beatty would add to his achieve- 
ments, co-authoring his autobiography with 
Anthony, and then star in the movie version. 
The dauntless persistance was paying off. 


ACT III--THE CELEBRITY-1933 


Clyde Beatty's extraordinary popularity co- 
incided with a national interest in the exotic 
spurred by documentary film makers, adven- 
turous lecturers like Martin and Osa John- 
son, and Edgar Rice Burrough's widely read 
tales. Frank Buck, the supplier of wild ani- 
mals for zoos and circuses, authored books 


and made hit documentaries. Films like 
MGM's Trader Horn offered "Four Lions in 
Death Combat--and 1000 more thrills.” The 
daredevil, Roy Chapman Andrews, curator 
of the American Museum of Natural History, 
went on thrilling expeditions which then be- 
came the subjects of books and lectures. 
Many believe today that he served as the 
prototype for the present fictional hero, 
"Indiana Jones." 

Variety called the Thirties the “halcyon 
days” for animal owners in Hollywood. Any- 
one who owned anything from a canary to a 
pet puma had a feeling his day had come and 
that the opportunity to cash in the movies 
had arrived. Producers encouraged by the 
success of Congorilla and Bring ‘em Back 
Alive have “become animal conscious and 
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have not only entered into the wild animal 
field back home, but sent expeditions into 
the field to exploit the jungles of the lesser 
known world.”! 

J. C. Furnas of the Herald-Tribune had 
another theory about the plethora of animal 
movies. He claimed that one of the “har- 
bringers of the Depression was the great 
panic in the international market in Ham- 
burg, when lions were going at a few dollars 
apiece and snakes at SO 
cents a linear foot... . It 
might be suspected that 
Hollywood laid in some 
bargains then and has been 
cashing in on them ever 
since.” A recent trend was 
not to cast all animals as 
anti-social gangsters and 
primeval horrors but have 
some demonstrate their 
palship with deserving hu- 
mans, for example in King 
of the Jungle, Tarzan, and 
Zoo in Budapest, for 
which Jesse L. Lasky 
brought more than 4500 
beasts to Fox Movietown 
City. 

In 1932 the most suc- 
cessful of all screen Tar- 
zans, Johnny Weismuller debuted in spectac- 
ular fashion. In fact, Furnas called the 
picture the outcome of "a satanic bargain” in 
which the best of The Shiek, Trader Horn, 
and the Greatest Show on Earth were com- 
bined.? 

Circuses were also a source of animals and 
when they went back on the road in the 
spring, Hollywood was often forced into 
postponing filming. “The producers seem to 
roll from one wild animal cycle to another," 
wrote Kate Cameron of the News. The 
present one, she believed, dealt with animals 
in captivity, for example, Buster Crabbe's 
King of the Jungle, as compared to Bring’em 
Back Alive, Trader Horn, Rango, Africa 
Speaks, and Ingagi.* 

In early 1933, Fox was in Malaya filming 
Man Eater, and Universal had two animal 
pictures in the works, one of them Beatty's 
Big Cage. Paramount also had two, while 
Warner Bros. and MGM each had one. 

March 1933 witnessed the opening of 
King Kong at both the Radio City Music 
Hall and the Roxy simultaneously. The film 
was to be screened five times daily before 
10,000 seats. No other film to date ever had 
such an ambitious opening. The film was 
produced by Merian C. Cooper and Ernest 
Schoedsack who in the twenties had filmed 
the unusual documentaries Chang and Grass 
which helped to give rise to the popularity of 
the entire genre of "jungle" pictures.° 

With this glut of fictionalized wild animal 
and jungle films, Clyde Beatty, clad as a 
great white hunter, strode daily into a cage- 
ful of junglebred lions and tigers to do sin- 


No 


gle-handed battle. This was not trick photog- 
raphy or a group of freakishly tame movie 
animals, but a true confrontation presented 
live. 

Now Beatty would be able to cash in on the 
wild animal craze with the able assistance of 
Edward Anthony, the editor of Colliers and 
co-author of Bring’ em Back Alive, the book 
that brought Frank Buck fame. The initial re- 
sult of this collaboration was The Big Cage, 
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This studio still was taken during the 
filming of The Big Cage. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


published by Century. The book was re- 
leased in March and the first reviews ap- 
peared quickly. 

The Sun did a column entitled "Females 
Smarter Than Males in Animal World,” that 
quoted Beatty at length.© A day later the 
Post's Ruth Seinfel devoted her column to a 
similar topic: “The Lady Cats Brightest--But 
They are Also Stupidest, and have as Well a 
Number of Other Unlovely Qualities, Says 
Clyde Beatty.” Seinfel admitted she had nev- 
er seen Beatty. "For some reason or other | 
always arrived at the circus too late for his 
act, or had to leave too early. Perhaps the 
psychoanalysts could tell me why it hap- 
pened so--perhaps my subconscious was ter- 
rified at the idea of the spectacle and so ar- 
ranged things as to prevent me from 
witnessing it. Tyrannical little wretch, my 
subconscious. Anyway, I never, did see Mr. 
Beatty in his overpopulated cage.” This, 
however, did not stop her from enjoying the 
book.’ The Mirror, whose strong suit was 
certainly not book reviews, did call The Big 
Cage, “a swell combination of stunts, odd 
references to animal ow" mee psycholo- 
gy, and lively photographs.” 

A few days later, World-Telegram colum- 
nist, Joe Williams, ran into Beatty and An- 
thony at a mid-town pub. Beatty quipped, 
“What do you think of me running around 
with my own ghosts already?” Williams 
found this morbid humor for a lion trainer, 
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but also found Beatty, “younger, more 
bouyant, happier. This seems to be a charac- 
teristic of men who feed on the exciting syr- 
ups of danger--they never grow old, and as a 
paradox, they usually die young.” Beatty ad- 
mitted he had finally gotten life insurance 
from Lloyds of London, but only for the 
three months while he was filming the mo- 
vie. “The long mortuary list and the shyness 
of the underwriter would seem definitely to 
confirm the authenticity of the 
glamourous perils.” 

Williams wondered if it was 
worth it. Beatty concurred that 
a wild animal act might not 
have much social value, but it 
answered the spirit of adven- 
ture in him. "I have been an 
animal trainer at heart since | 
was a child. It is now my chief 
interest in life my main outlet 
for adventure. And it has 
brought me complete content- 
ment.” Williams agreed, 
“Young Beatty knew what he 
wanted and he got it. What 
boots it if some feel the profes- 
sion unworthy, aimless and 
trivial?” 

At the end of the conversa- 
tion, Ed Anthony, entered in 
with a jingle he had written to solve a con- 
troversy how to pronounce Mr. Beatty's 
name. 

"Exhibit A:- 

"He's from the well-known USA. and not 
the distant Haiti" 

"This feller with the chair and whip who's 
known to us as Beatty. 

"Exhibit B:- 

"His book I've read and found to be exhilar- 
ating, meaty, Soul stirring, full of epic 
scenes. (Don't mention it, Clyde Beatty)." 

Williams “tumed to the great circus star 
himself and asked which was correct--Beatty 
or Beatty. 'Beatty,"" he answered.” 

John Chapman of the News commented in 
his column, "Likewise enchanting is Clyde 
Beatty's lion-taming saga, The Big Cage. 
Beatty, the circus and the book came to town 
at the same time, which is showmanship."!9 

The prestigious New York Times Book Re- 
view devoted an entire page to the book. 
Originally luke-warm about Beatty's act, 
now the reviewer wrote, "Many thousands of 
Americans have seen Clyde Beatty in action. 
That remarkable performance of his, in 
which he steps into a thirty-two-foot arena 
with as many as forty lions and tigers and 
puts them through their paces, is one which 
commands and deserves all the superlatives 
which circus ballyhoo can muster.” He found 
the book “fascinating reading" and one of its 
most “engaging qualities’ is that Beatty does 
not attempt to “surround the business of ani- 
mal training with a spurious air of mumbo- 
jumbo . . . and makes no mystery about his 
profession.” The publishers wisely followed 





the photo format of Ermest Hemingway's 
Death in the Afternoon. These full page pho- 
tos were deemed ‘remarkably fine" and an 
“admirable and fascinating supplement to 
the book."!! 

John Lardner in the Herald-Tribune called 
Beatty, “probably the greatest animal trainer 
of all time, and his youth, recklessness, and 
poise certainly make him 
one of the most valuable 
of modern box-office as- 
His present billing 
Status calls him “the lithe 
young jungle god’ in su- 
preme command of the 
Ringling lions and tigers.” 
The book has done in a 
“less inspired and artistic 
manner for the American 
circus arena what Mr. 
Hemingway did for the 
Iberian bullring.” The sto- 
ry is told engagingly but 


sets.” 


it is most fascinating as a 
source of information. 
“His book is a good circus 
book, immeasurably as- 
sisted by the sixty photo- 
graphic plates which ap- 
pear in a cluster."!? 

The Saturday Review of Literature engaged 
Raymond Ditmars, curator of mammals and 
reptles for the Bronx Zoo to review the 
book. Ditmars found the book unique in its 
explanation of animal training, its continuity 
unlike most circus books which are "simply 
collections of experiences with rather jum- 
bled subjects.” The narrative, Ditmars con- 
“1s one of extreme ingenuity and pa- 
hience, knowledge of animals--and bravery. 
And the latter quality is of all importance; it 
must be of a nature to stand battering 
shocks."!3 

For a boy who had aspired to be a baseball 
player or boxer, Beatty, the animal trainer, 
was on a remarkable skein of great reviews 
both for his performance and his book. He 
was batting a thousand and had nothing but 
knockouts. But change was in the air and 
some of this ill wind would blow Beatty's 
way. 

In November, 1932 officials of the Great- 
est Show on Earth announced that Samuel 
Gumpertz, a Coney Island showman and 
Brooklyn real estate operator, would become 
vice president and general manager of the 
circus. The native of St. Louis had been in 
show business for over fifty years. At nine 
he joined a circus and became an acrobat, at 
twelve he acted with a stock company in San 
Francisco. Then he became, in succession, a 
cowboy, a candy butcher, a billposter, ticket 
taker, advance man, press agent, set design- 
er, cowboy on the Buffalo Bill Show, pro- 
moted early motion pictures, worked fights, 
publicized Houdini, produced Shakespeare, 
built Dreamland Park in Coney Island, 
ported 3,800 freaks, and became a success- 
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ful real estate developer in Kings and Nassau 
Counties. He met John Ringling in 1893 at 
the Chicago World's Fair and over the next 
twenty years made trips to Europe together-- 
Ringling seeking out new acts and Gum- 
pertz, new oddities.!4 

On the surface, all was normal. "Dr. Dexter 
Fellows, herald of The Ringling Bros. Bar- 
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This photo of Beatty with Mable Stark's 
tigers was taken during the filming of 
The Big Cage in Peru, Indiana winter 
quarters. Pfening Archives. 


num & Bailey Circus and spring, was wafted 
into The Sun office today wearing a yellow 
overcoat, a suit of clothes distinguished by 
checks about three inches square, a blue shirt 
and a silver-headed cane.” This indeed 
marked the Golden Jubilee of the Greatest 
Show on Earth. Fellows promised that 
2,000 animals and people would partici-pate 
including 632 girls cast as Hindu Princess- 
es.19 
The Four Hundred planned another circus 
gala for April 25. Cobina Wnght, the chair- 
woman, hoped to stage an old-fashioned cir- 
cus parade as part of the festivities at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The ceiling of the Grand 
Ballroom would be covered with a tent and 
the floor with sawdust. Box number one was 
held by President Roosevelts mother and 
other guests would include the Vanderbilts, 
Chryslers, and Marshall Fields. The event 
would benefit the Boy Scout Foundation. 
The show consisted of real circus acts inter- 
spersed with celebrities like Noel Coward, 
Fanny Brice, Ed Wynn, Bea Lily, and Jimmy 
Durante. Debutantes sold programs and re- 
freshments, while Paul Whiteman and 
George Gershwin directed the orchestra. Not- 
ed artists Tony Sarg and James Montgomery 
Flagg would judge the costumes.!® 
The Herald-Tribune editorialized that 
"Ranking with baseball a national institution 
and far outstnipping in glamor and sugges- 
tions of romance any mere competitive sport, 


the circus again fulfills its recurrent cycle 
and is in town. So once more on Eighth Ave- 
nue there will be the smell of sawdust and 
horses and lions; there will be fifty elephants 
in honor of the very special occasion, the in- 
credible Clyde Beatty in a cage with half a 
hundred assorted jungle cats, the traditional 
‘Buffalo Bill’ Wild West show, human pro- 
jectles, clowns, explosive 
motor cars and the Mar- 
velleus Parisian Flying 
Ballet Plastique. As many 
of the component parts of 
the show as may be will 
appear in units of fifty, 
and those that are not in 
the fifties will be in even 
hundreds, and the chances 
are that despite the times, 
New Yorkers will crowd 
the Garden in fifties and 
hundreds too. For the cir- 
cus is as much a Manhat- 
tan hallmark of spring and 
happy times as it is in Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio, or Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Gothamites 
cleave to old fnends and 
old customs despite hell 
and high taxes."!7 
But there was a new and sad feeling to this 
Jubilee, because for the first time in history 
no member of the Ringling family was 
present. Only John Ringling, of all the broth- 
ers, remained alive and he was ill and disa- 
bled in Sarasota. However, the opening night 
proved as grand as could be expected. Lynne 
Fontane, Alfred Lunt, and Noel Coward all 
rode elephants. The Herald-Tribune called 
the show as "lusty, exciting, and colorful as 
one ever saw it... . excellence of casting and 
a comprehensive eye for the spectacular 
makes the fiftieth anniversary performance 
of the circus all that the most exacting might 
demand in the tradition of sawdust, animal 
smells and the big top."!* The Sun deemed it 
“superlative. If anything, it is more than the 
human eye can take.” The critic raved, "It is 
a most glamorous, heart-warming and soul- 
inspiring spectacle. It is along with beer and 
several other events of recent months, an in- 
dication of the turn of the times. The comer 
has been turned,” the Sun continued optimis- 
tically, “and the circus is just around it."19 
Variety took a more realistic approach and 
explained that the basic format of the show 
had changed little over the last six years, but 
actually little alteration was necessary to the 
“world's out-stander im its field.” With such 
"class artists as Beatty, Colleano, Wallendas, 
the Codonas, Rooneys, Rieffenachs, Bradnas 
and the Yacopis, no show could miss."”° 
Despite the gaiety and opulence, the de- 
pression wore on. One of its effects was con- 
stant pleas from all types of people who 
wished to join the circus. Another reminder 
was the Circus Saints and Sinners annual, 
"Big Top Revel," to raise money for infirm 
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and destitute members of the profession. 
Joining the circus stars at the benefit were 
stars of stage, screen, and radio like Fred As- 
taire, Tallulah Bankhead, Fannie Brice, and 
Lowell Thomas.”! The Ringling gross at the 
Garden also dropped. Easter Week produced 
turn away attendance, but the first two 
weeks had been sluggish, and the new fed- 
eral tax drained 10 per cent from all ticket 
sales. The Garden jinx hit again when A\l- 
fredo Codona dislocated his shoulder while 
perforning the triple somersault and re- 
mained out of action for six weeks. 

"The summer of 1933," Variety warned, 
"is expected to be a crucial season for cir- 
cuses. There is no sure indication that all or 
any of the big tops will remain out under 
canvas for the full season.” If the shows did 
no better but break even, they would be 
shipped nght back to winterquarters. The 
Ringling show would book ten weeks 
ahead, with further bookings dependent on 
business.?2 

Depression or not, Clyde Beatty became a 
genuine celebrity in New York. Paul Ya- 
witz, who wrote the Mirror’s “New York 
Uncensored" column, reported that, “The 
news-hounds who are invited to Jack Kenne- 
dy's tap room dinner Wednesday [the circus 
would open Friday] will learn there that the 
tops of the cages housing a dozen of Clyde 
Beatty's lions and tigers, will serve as ta- 
bles."23 

The News insisted his act was "again the 
feature of the circus as far as audiences are 
concerned. Wide-eyed children and pop- 
eyed parents gasp as the 28-year-old master 
puts lions and tigers through their paces." 
They backed this up with a heavily adver- 
tised two-page spread in the Sunday edition. 
The ad claimed, "Clyde Beatty, Circus Lion 
Tamer, who's seen nature in the ROAR, and 
no fooling!--tells how it feels to have 65 t- 
gers, lions, black panthers, and leopards just 
waiting for a slip up!" 

The sensationalized article, “Caged with 
Beatty and His Big Cats,” by Ruth Reynolds, 
followed the now familiar outline. It insisted 
Beatty, “has been severely injured at least 
twenty-five times in seven years, and he gets 
‘scratched’ at least twice a week. But his 
face--with the help of surgery--is as un- 
scarred as a Broadway matinee idol's.” He 
loved his job, but would like to spend all his 
leisure time flying, which had been forbid- 
den by both movie and circus executives.”® 
A 1928 Kansas City Star article reported 
that while playing the Kansas State Fair, 
Beatty had met an aviator and become “air 
crazy, wanting to go up three times a day if 
he could, and had decided he wanted his 
own plane even if the circus management 
called him "reckless."27 

The News continued that "There's scarcely 
one black speck of love lost between Clyde 
and his cats. He admires them. They respect 
him. Love for animals goes to his dog. He 
believed his drinking would not affect the 


cats’ behavior, but could cause him to lose an 
edge in reflexes that could prove fatal. And 
now girls--" inquired Reynolds, '"Oh, sure | 


MUST get married again sometime,’ this 
charming young man chuckles. ‘No, I haven't 
picked out the girl--yet."" He had a small 
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daughter, who he emphasized would not fol- 
low him in the business. He concluded that 
“They'll get me someday. But who wants to 
live forever?" 

Just three days later the News’ Sidney Skol- 
sky devoted his entire column to Beatty. He 
described him as having had his face remod- 
eled, looking like an over weight jockey, 
light and fast and sure on his feet, and “as 
graceful as your favorite ballroom dancer." 
He hoped to make enough money to retire at 
35. "To keep from being sluggish, he does 
not eat his big meal of the day until 10 p.m. 
He loves to raid the icebox and his favorite is 
chicken. He's ticklish, likes beer, and enjoys 
riding with the police department on their 
calls." Skolsky, like the true Broadway gos- 
sip columnist, added that Beatty slept in the 
bottoms only of his pajamas and “generally 
sleeps alone.” He frequently found it hard to 
fall asleep. Divorced, "he still likes all types 
of girls, blondes, redheads, and brunettes, but 
added, he did not think he'll ever brave get- 
ting married again. Gals are too hard to han- 
dle."?9 

The News also ran two large photos of 
Beatty in the arena four days later.*° The 
same day, the Mirror ran a photo and talked 
about a dangerous skirmish between Beatty 
and his big cats.2! The next day, the News 
featured a political cartoon in which FDR 
was depicted as Beatty battling the lion, "De- 
pression."22_ About a month later, Walter 
Winchell made a similar observation, “That 
Congress which enjoys having its own way 
is nibbling at its nails because it knows that 
Roosevelt has the people in back of him--a 
difficult to beat combination. . . . Makes me 
think of Clyde Beatty in that huge cage of 
beasts--the way the President handles them. 

. Hope they never bite him, however... . 
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perspiration . 


It would end him. . 
bies."33 

The Journal's excellent sports cartoonist, 
Burris Jenkins, Jr., drew an exciting depic- 
tion of Beatty called, “The Man Who Plays 
Games With Death.” Jenkins called Beatty 
“one game sportsman,” who at the end of a 
performance looked "haggard, and streamed 
. . his lips blue dry with the 
strain.” Stripped, “his body is a mass of 
scars, mostly on his right side.” Jenkins de- 
scribed Beatty as the "Youngest and best of 
cat trainers. He plays with death twice a day 
at the Garden--probably the most daring 
‘fighter’ that ever went in there."*4 

Louis Sobol, jockey-sized, bald headed, 
mustached columnist, who became an im- 
portant Broadway historian, had a reputa- 
tion as a decent and honest gentleman. He 
devoted his entire Journal column, ‘The 
Voice of Broadway," to Beatty. It recounted 
Beatty's enchantment with the circus and 
animals as a boy, and about him attaining his 
present status.-? On the same day, John 
Chapman's column, "Mainly About Manhat- 
tan,” dwelt on Beatty. "The nervous Beatty 
with the dancer's feet, always moving faster 
than his cats, was a superb showman, perfect 
in timing and display.” Any thought Chap- 
man might have had that the act was phony 
was erased when he saw Beatty backstage. 
"A wiry little fellow--the kind that ordinarily 
wouldnt work up a sweat short of a mile 
run--Clyde was shiny wet and dripping. All 
the time we talked he was nervous and 
jumpy, the way I was once for an hour after 
a boy ran into my car. He didn't have to tell 
me he had been under mental and physical 
strain.” Beatty loved baseball, and was sorry 
he had gotten to the Stadium late for the 
Yankee--Senator rhubarb, but he had gone to 
a department store to autograph his book and 
almost all the 250 customers were women. 
One of them would not let him get away, and 
without a chair or safety cage, “it took him 
along time to escape." Beatty and the circus 
had refused another publicity stunt that 
would have had him get in the cage with the 
Bronx Zoo lions and tigers.*° 

Paul Gallico, the News sports columnist, 
was like many of the sportswriters of the 
twenties and thirties, very versatile. These 
men were great readers of ancient and mod- 
erm literature, magazines and newspapers, 
and were often extremely critical of their 
subjects. Gallico later became a _ prize- 
winning author of articles, books, and mo- 
tion pictures. Two of his most famous works 
were the “Snow Goose" and The Poseidon 
Adventure. In his column, "Sawdust Ath- 
letes" he wrote, "I always think of young 
Beatty . .. no mean athlete himself... when 
I am writing about the courage and heroism 
of golfers and tennis players, and prize fight- 
ers and football players and the like, because 
when Beatty makes a mistake, the penalty is 
not one point or two strokes, or five yards, 
but six months in bed trying to get some 
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shredded flesh to look like an arm and a leg 
again. The cats don't quit when the whistle 
blows. In case you don't know, Beatty is the 
animal trainer who works in the cage with li- 
ons and tigers and who tums his back on 
half of them."?/ 

A couple of weeks later, Gallico wrote a 
column tutled, “Clyde Beatty Gallico," in 
which he covered the wrestling matches at 
the Garden and ‘only my superb courage, 
fortitude, skill and condition carried me 
through. . . . Quickly, plucking a leaf from 
the book of my hero, Clyde Beatty, the ani 
mal trainer, I leaped backward, lifting the 
cane chair from between my legs and hold- 
ing the prongs in front of me, facing the wild 
and, infuriated wrestlers.”% 

Beatty had achieved true celebrity. When 
six orphan boys in New Jersey saved a train 
carrying five hundred from a washout in the 
tracks, part of their reward was a tmp to the 
circus. Beatty invited them there and they re- 
ceived special box seats and handshakes and 
autographs from the trainer.°? Beatty was in- 
vited to parties, including one given by cir- 
cus-struck Elizabeth Cobb, daughter of not- 
ed humorist, Irving Cobb. There he broke a 
Chippendale chair in demonstrating the art 
of lion training to Clair Boothe Brokaw [lat- 
er Luce].*9 Socialite Bill Fahenstock, Jr. in- 
vited Beatty, Con Colleano, and the Bradnas 
to a special beefsteak dinner with his friends 
in which they all dined wearing white 
aprons and chef hats. The deposed Russian 
Prince, Alex Oblensky, sang to enliven the 
party.*! 

The only problem Beatty ran into con- 
cerned the motion picture version of The Big 
Cage. The film was supposed to open at the 
Roxy and run simultaneously with the Ring- 
ling Garden stand, but a conflict arose when 
Gumpertz supposedly refused to let Beatty 
make live appearances at the theater to intro- 
duce the picture. He felt that although rental 
of the animals during the winter to movie 
studios was profitable to the circus, Beatty 
was being overexposed and the personal ap- 
pearances would be even more damaging to 
the circus box office. The following year 
when Frank Buck's Wild Cargo opened the 
Music Hall, he was forced to make up to 
five appearances a day. Whether Gumpertz 
belief was justified or not will never be 
known, but it was the first rift in his relation- 
ship with Beatty. 

Even before the movie opened, Beatty's 
experiences in Hollywood made good press. 
On April 4, the Journal descnbed problems 
with duplicating Nero's attack, the cats’ dis- 
like for the Kleig lights which caused them 
to refuse to perform after five or ten min- 
utes, and the fight sequence which led to the 
death of a tiger.4* The Sun utilized half a 
page in explaining these movie adventures. 
Beatty insisted to the director that the cats 
only took orders from him and when they 
were through with a scene, that was it. The 
movie makers at Universal, accustomed to 
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the unusually tame animals used in films, 
were flabbergasted at the toughness of the 
animals. The cameramen remained terrified 
throughout the filming. 

The picture like the act was a terrific strain 
especially since the cats were trained just 
enough to take “the greenness off. And | 
change the routine every day, explained 
Beatty. "They never know just what theyre 
going to do. Otherwise they'd go through the 


routine so fast that I couldn't keep up with 
them."43 On April 9, the Times ran a similar 
story called, "Thrills Galore."“* Variety fol- 
lowed up with a major story, “Even Lions 
Go Native in Hollywood, Beatty Finds in 
Own Nature Study.” The trainer charged the 
Hollywood lions with “being traitors to their 
breed. Beneath their hypocritically savage 
manes lurks the dry rot of Hollywood civili- 
zation. They're soft, they've grown fond of 
men instead of fearing him, and a lion who 
likes man, in Mr. Beatty's estimation, is just 
a bum.” 

When the trainer went to Hollywood, he 
didn't ask to meet any stars, not human ones, 
just Jackie and Jimmie, the movie lions. He 
met them and “he wouldn't take a hair from 
the mane of his crude beasts for all the polite 
lions in Hollywood. His cats have no inhibi- 
tions or repressions. Mr. Beatty's lions and 
tigers were not impressed by Hollywood. 
They can take it or leave it. Just another 
jump in the route, they found it, and so did 
Mr. Beatty."* These exploits also led to an 
article, "Tigers Never Bluff" in the Septem- 
ber issue of Travel and "Working the Cats 
in the Kleig Lights,” in the April Literary Di- 
gest. 

The film finally opened in New York at 
the Mayfair on May 8. The reviews followed 
a definite pattern. The Sun critic, John S. Co- 
hen, Jr., called the plot very weak but some 
scenes were ‘the most legitimate circus epi- 
sodes ever filmed.” The picture is a “worthy 
tribute to the bravery of this young man--the 
youngest and most prominent lion tamer 
alive.” Cohen added, "Incidentally he betrays 
an ingratiating and likeable screen personali- 
ty. He might even tame the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer lion and be a star in his own right."47 

Kate Cameron of the News gave the movie 
three stars. She deemed it “thrilling” and 
"thoroughly absorbing’ whenever Beatty 
was seen working the lions and tigers. She 
reiterated that the plot and dialogue were 
poor, but Beatty so good you should not 
miss the film.*® Mordaunt Hall of the Times 
concurred that the scenes with Beatty were 
highly exciting and offered closeups one 
could never see at the circus. “The excite- 
ment is real and it’s therefore worth ten times 
the wild shooting and popping of machine 
guns in gangster stories.” Beatty might not 
bother much about dialogue, but “his actions 
speak louder than mere words."4? The Mir- 
ror’s reviewer found Beatty's work with the 
big cats exciting and stirring as usual. "He 
has a pleasant voice and suprising ease be- 
fore the cameras.” He claimed the story was 
not equal to his assets, or the magnificent an- 
imals who were the real stars."°° 

Richard Watts, Jr. of the Herald-Tribune 
was more negative on the film, feeling it 
would face two problems; the plethora of an- 
imal pictures already released, and the hu- 
manitarians’ outcry over the lion-tiger fight. 
However, the movie did provide an ‘excel- 
lent chance to show us the skill, the courage, 
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and the showmanship required by his act 
and since it has excellently photographed, it 
can be said The Big Cage accomplishes 
what it sets out to do. Although a great 
showman, Beatty is not an actor, but is 
pleasant and likeable."°! The World- 
Telegram reiterated that the picture had 
many faults, but “as a thriller, is pretty hard 
to beat.” The lion and tger fight alone is 
worth the price of admission.">? 

Thornton Delahanty of the Post insisted 
there “is no reason why the bloodthirsty 
shouldn't enjoy, as I did, the mishaps and 
near catastrophes of the animal training busi- 
ness." It contains lurid details, and behind 
the scenes views the viewer could never en- 
joy at the circus.">3 
Billboard said the 
“picture's all Beatty 
and he proves him- ¢«. « 
self entirely capable  ®""9 5i9 Neve 
of carrying it. ene bon a 
Beatty carries himself 
excellently by the 
simple expedient of 
being perfectly natu- 
ral, turning in a far 
better performance 
than most celebrities | 
who are made actors (".7" WEATTY 
overnight. " The stud- eo 
ies of animals and 


photography were excellent dices 
Variety found it exciting “now and then," 
and the lion and tiger fight is a “corking se- 


quence.” The Hays office report on family 
acceptability of pictures felt The Big Cage 
opening was marred "by bits of coarse lan- 
guage," further the film had no "femme ap- 
peal" other than to mothers "seeking film 
fare for the kiddies.">> 

None of the reviews were as humorous as 
those in the Indianapolis papers, one of 
which said, “Clyde Beatty's portrayal of 
Clyde Beatty is flawless and his collection 
of cats is superb."°® A little later they 
claimed that he played himself better than an 
actor could have. They hinted that the 
“daring young man was greatly disturbed at 
the efforts of tattlers to establish a romance 
between him and his leading lady, Anita 
Page. The way he handles a pack of lions 
and tigers, you wouldn't suppose he was shy 
of girls would you?">? 


On May 15, the New York Daily News ed- 
itorialized that the eight minute lion and t- 
ger battle in The Big Cage was the most ex- 
citing they had seen in current movies. 
"Nowadays we can see these magnificent 
fights, which cost the Roman emperors so 
much, for 50 cents. That certainly looks like 
progress. Lets have more and better animal 
fights in the movies.” Despite “animalarians” 
antipathy, it is animal nature to fight, and 
"there isn't a more terrific and satisfying de- 
cisive spectacle than a fight." 

"If all this sounds a tifle pagan, better 
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charge it up to the fact that, like almost eve- 
rybody else, we're so sick and tired of being 
told by the holier than thous what is good for 
us and what isn't. The holier-than-thous 
brought on the pagan reaction that seems to 
be setting in today, and they only have them- 
selves to blame.">® 

A month later, Invincible Films released, 
Taming the Jungle, trying to cash in on the 
success of the Beatty film. It showed a num- 
ber of trainers such as Mel Koontz and Olga 
Celeste, teaching their big cat pupils. Howev- 
er, the Mirror’s movie critic observed, “Not 
one of the trainers is the equal of Beatty in 
showmanship. That young man is able to 
make his magnificent cna appear una- 
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fraid of the whips, chairs, and pistols which 
are the paraphenalia of the catmen. The li- 
ons, tigers, leopards and — of [Taming 
the Jungle| seem broken.’ 

Beatty had proven himself to the Broadway 
columnists and sportswriters, but there was a 
long season ahead and his showmanship 
would be needed to keep Hagenbeck- 
Wallace afloat. Variety’s review of Hagen- 
beck-W allace in Chicago, sans Beatty, called 
it a “Depression circus designed for 80 cents 
and diminished intakes. . . . Poodles Hanne- 
ford and his family is about the beginning 
and the end of anything like circus fame in 
the show.” The rest of the acts were written 
off as apparent non-entities. The spec was 
horrible, with the singing, "shmill, off-key, 
and unintelligible’ and the dancing as 
“uneven as the sawdust surface."™ 

At the end of June when Hagenbeck- 
Wallace played the Bronx, Variety called it 
an excellent show living up to its reputation 
as the second best show in the nation. "The 
stand-out turns stood out. . . . There is an air 
of youth .. . that counts. Show is speedy 
throughout." Gumpertz warned the show that 
it would have to operate on its own or be 
pulled off the road. Taking the challenge, it 
effectively piled up a bankroll in a month 
and a half. The show's top feature of course, 
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is Clyde Beatty, who rejoined the outfit after 
opening with the Ringling show in New 
York and Boston. Beatty looks better under 
canvas and his performance is better. The 
big cats were much more lively than in the 
Garden, and the solo tiger tricks were 
worked more smoothly. Beatty, first a show- 
man and secondly a trainer, came out of the 
cage dripping with perspiration. He is the 
most publicized and sensational act under 
canvas."©! 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 
BIG-TOP TOURS 


When Every Day IS Circus Day! 


ANNOUNCING TWO ALL-NEW CIRCUS TOURS 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 
OKTOBERFEST, AUSTRIA & SWITZERLAND OCT Ist 


and MEXICO CITY DEC. 26th 


Specifically Circus, TR A\ 1] For more information contact: 

First-Class tours; planned, se ae : — Bill Whitney, CFA/CHS/CMB 

operated & conducted by 1218 Massachusetts Ave. 

experienced, travel professionals. Call: 800-523-2366 Cambridge, MA 02138 
Within MA: 617-661-3311 
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FOR THEIR CONTINUOUS EFFORTS 
OF CIRCUS ALIVE 





Entertainment Corp. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE 


TO KEEP THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 
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} 3» GREAT AMERICAN CIRCUS 
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GUS #2 


Holiday Greetings 


to our Circus Friends Cver ywhere 


‘Commy, Struppi and Nellie Alanneford 


Celebriting SOO years in their wonderful world of the circus. 
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Short Skctlche:, 
Of FPorincec: Shows. 


eo Snyder, the second generation of 
L his family to use the Tiger Bill 
moniker, put out a medium sized mo- 
torized show in 1952. He felt that due to the 
tremendous popularity of Hopalong Cassidy 
and other western oriented shows on TV that 
the time was ripe to give the American pub- 
lic a real, honest to goodness, old time live 
wild west show. It was to be presented in a 
traditional open air arena, just like Buffalo 
Bill and Pawnee Bill did it, but of course on 
a much smaller scale. He was wrong in this 
judgement as his Tiger Bill Wild West Show 
would last slightly less than three months. 
However, there were many other factors 
which killed the show other than a general 
unacceptance of this type of live entertain- 
ment by the public. 

But first let us look at the history of the t- 
tle which had been in use off and on for over 
forty years. Frank C. Fisher, a former show 
owner, writing in the February 1945 Band- 
wagon gave a fine summary of the Tiger Bill 
title. According to Fisher one Dave Perriene 
out of Eaton Rapids, Michigan was the first 
to use the name. He was a well known show- 
man who had numerous circuses and wild 
west shows on the road from the late 1890s 
until the mid teens. 

Dates for the Perriene Tiger Bill show 
were 1909 to 1913. Some accounts put the 
show on ten cars, others on five, the latter 
probably being correct. 

Col. Emmett Synder, father of Leo, now 
enters the picture. He was a show owner as 
early as 1899 when he fielded Synder's New 
Model Circus. During the early 1900s his 


A Tiger Bill trailer in McGehee, Arkan- 
sas April 18, 1952. The gas tank on out- 
side suggests it may have been the 
cookhouse unit. Tom Parkinson photo. 


Leo (Tiger Bill) Synder and his wife on 
Seils-Sterling Circus in 1937. Author's 
collection. 


shows had various titles, like Snyder Bros. 
and Downker in 1905 and Synder Bros. in 
1906. In 1909 he operated Snyder Bros. Wild 
West. Most of these shows probably traveled 
overland. 

In 1914 Emmett Snyder bought the Tiger 
Bill Wild West show from Periene and oper- 
ated it in 1914 and 1915. He also adopted the 
Tiger Bill name and for the rest of his days 
was identified by it. When his son Leo be- 
came old enough to be associated with him 
he became known as “Young Tiger Bill.” 


According to Fisher, Emmett and Leo to- 
gether took out a new overland wild west 
show in 1926. Leo left it after the 1927 sea- 
son. In 1928 Emmett teamed up with Harry 
Beagles of Edwardsburg, Michigan for the 
operation of a show, still using the Tiger Bill 
title. This show toured only one season and 
in 1929 Emmett was with the D. D. Murphy 
Shows until it closed, a victim of the great 
depression. 

By 1935 Emmett was back on his feet and 
together with G. W. MclIntosh of Bellview, 
Michigan framed and operated a motorized 
Tiger Bill show. Leo was with this one, the 
last time he was teamed up with his father. 
This new Tiger Bill show was on the road at 
least through the 1937 season, and possibly 
did go out for a short time in 1938. Emmett 
died in late 1938 or early 1939. These shows 
of the 1930s were presented under a circus 
big top rather than in an open arena and the 
program contained both circus and wild west 
acts. 

In the meantime Leo was active with vari- 
ous circuses through the 1930s, nearly al- 
ways serving as equestnan director and-or 
running a wild west aftershow. Both Snyders 
were highly skilled in all wild west acts. Leo 
was with Al. F. Wheeler in 1930 and 1932, 
Russell Bros. in 1933 and Seils-Sterling in 
1931, 1937 and 1938. 

After Emmett's death Leo became the sen- 
ior Tiger Bill and retained the name for the 
remainder of his days in show business. 

In 1941 Leo Synder framed and operated 
his own motorized Tiger Bill show. It was 
rather small and used a regular round end big 
top with three middles. The performance 


The Tiger Bill equipment semi-trailer 


on the lot in McGehee, Arkansas. Tom 
Parkinson photo in author's collection. 
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Truck no. 30 on the McGehee lot in 
1952. Tom Parkinson photo in author's 
collection. 


featured both circus and wild west numbers. 
Vehicles were titled Tiger Bill's Show. The 
show was out only one season. In 1942 Leo 
joined Ben Davenport's Dailey Bros. Circus 
in the position of equestrian director. With 
the exception of 1945 when he moved over 
for part of the season to the Al G. Kelly & 
Miller Bros. Circus in the same job, he was 
with Davenport through the decade of the 
1940s. During this period the Dailey show 
grew dramatically from a medium size mo- 
torized show to a large railer. 

In 1950 Leo returned to Kelly-Miller as 
equestrian director and served in that job for 
the next two seasons. 

During the winter of 1951-52 he began or- 
ganizing and building his new show that 
would use the Tiger Bill Wild West ttle. It 
was framed in his home town of Waelder, 
Texas, located a short distance from Gon- 
zales, winter quarters of Ben Davenport. 
During the same time Leo was readying his 
new Tiger Bill show Davenport was fixing 
up his own motorized show for the 1952 sea- 
son using a new title, Wallace Bros., replac- 
ing the former name Campa Bros. Leo 
obtained a lease of some stock from 
Davenport and possibly some physical 
equipment. 

Well known circus historian Tom 
Parkinson has provided extensive infor- 
mation on the 1952 Tiger Bill show. In 
1952 Parkinson was circus editor of the 
Billboard and in the spring made a tour 
visiting several shows including Tiger 
Bill. Parkinson has also provided notes 
contemporaries sent to him at the time 
Leo Snyder had his show on the road. 
Some of these details differ somewhat, 
but do provide generally a good look at 
the short lived show. 

The first public notice of the new 
show came in the form of an advertise- 
ment in the January 5 Billboard which 
read: "Wanted for Tiger Bill's Wild 
West. Promoter and phone men for in- 
door circus to start at once and for the 
coming season. Cowboys, cowgirls and 
Indians, with stock. Side show and pit 


show complete. Others write. All address Ti- 
ger Bill, Waelder, Texas.” 

We have found no clarification for the use 
of “indoor circus" unless Leo did indeed plan 
to start the season early playing indoors and 
later going to an outdoor arena format. In 
any event nothing further was mentioned 
about the indoor angle. 

The March 1 Billboard carried another ad. 
In this one he wanted a promoter and phone 
men to start at once and get paid every night. 
He also wanted a cook, pie car operator, Indi- 
ans and working men in all departments. He 
said the show was to open March 21. 


Tiger Bill opened as scheduled March 21 
in Waelder and the following day began a 
route of Texas stands, playing Schulemburg, 
E] Campo, Pasadena, Hempstead, Brenham, 
Huntsville and Crockett. 

The Billboard did not publish an opening 
day review. First notice came in the April 5 
issue which was headed "Tiger Bill wins 
good business at El Campo." The article said 
the show played to near capacity for the 


The Tiger Bill route card pictured Leo 
Snyder and his two sons. Circus World 
Museum collection. 
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Stock semi of the Tiger Bill show in 
McGehee, Arkansas. Tom Parkinson 
photo in author's collection. 


night show at El] Campo on March 24. The 
matinee drew a three-quarter house. The new 
show was under the auspices of the fire de- 
partment and advance ticket sale was report- 
edly strong. Merchants bought tickets for 
distribution to customers. A final note said 
the show's seating capacity was estimated at 
about 900, and advance sales exceeded the 
capacity. 

Notes in Parkinson files say the show was 
owned by Leo Snyder and with him were his 
two sons and their families. His son Leon 
was often billed as Tex Leon. There were 
about twenty performers on the show, in- 
cluding three Mexicans and six Indians. 
Rube Ray was there with his family of four, 
including daughter Barbara, now married to 
Buckles Woodcock. Rube did the clowning 
in the show. Tex Cooper and the Bluebonnet 
Boys Hillbilly band provided music. 

Tommy Randolph listed the performance 
at the beginning of the season as follows: 
Spec, quadrille on horses (8); dogs and mon- 
keys; rope spinning; clowns; web girl; rola- 
bola; ladders; trick riding; Tex Cooper and 

Bluebonnet boys hillbilly band in con- 
cert announcement; menage horses 
(3); whip act; clowns; rope horse 
catch; "Chase for the Bride;" concert 
announcement; nfle shooting by Tiger 
Bill; wire act; jumping horses; Roman 
standing high jump; clowns; "Massa- 
cre of the Covered Wagon," with four 
Indians and races. 

The show used a traditional wild 
west type canopy which had been 
made from a Kelly-Miller big top that 
had been damaged in a 1951 storm. 
One report says the arena dimensions 
were 170 x 210, another at 160 x 240. 
As we shall later learn the canopy 
could be tailored to fit any lot or antic- 
ipated size crowd. In the center of the 
arena two tall prop poles were erected 
to hang rigging for the web and ladder 
numbers. 

Seating consisted of seven high 
planks (blues type). One visitor noted 
thirty lengths of seating, another 





The Tiger Bill air calliope truck. The 
canopy is in background. Tom Parkin- 
son photo in author's collection. 


counted only 26. Reportedly, half were for 
general admission, the other for reserves. 
The latter assumed to be those better posi- 
tioned to view the arena. as photos indicate 
no chairs or star-backs were used. 

There were approximately fifteen show 
owned vehicles, consisting of semis, straight 
bed trucks and trailers. All rolling stock was 
very attractively painted in white and let- 
tered in red or blue. Several of the living 
trailers were also painted in the show's color 
scheme and lettered. All in all the physical 
appearance of the Tiger Bill show on the lot 
was excellent. 

One rolling stock inventory read as fol- 
lows: Office; power stakedriver-tractor com- 
bination; side show trailer; bandstand trailer 
(also carried the covered wagon); cook- 
house-pie car; concession trailer and air cal- 
liope truck used for downtown bally. Also 
there were at least two semis used for trans- 
porting horses, plus a semi to load seats, 
canopy and arena props. 

Tiger Bill leased the side show to Happy 
and Marie Loter who furnished all of the at- 
tractions. The side show used a fifty foot 


The side show and bannerline on the 
Tiger Bill midway. Tom Parkinson photo 
in author's collection. 
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round top with two thirty foot middles. It 
was fronted by a canvas bannerline. 

One report stated that the show had a 60 x 
40 tent to house the stock and other animals, 
but another omited this from the list of tent- 
age. Photos do not picture such a tent but one 
could have been in use, especially during the 
early part of the season. 

The show used auspices but most dates 
were only for lot and license. Telephone pro- 
motion was used in only one of seven towns 
due to lack of adequate advance personnel. 
Very little billing was observed. 


Two accounts agree the show carned 
twenty-five horses and a few mules, but had 
no steers, bison or other wild west type 
stock. 

After the initial eight days in Texas the 
route is unknown until it played Greggton on 
April 1 followed by Mount Pleasant, Texar- 
kana and New Boston. Texarkana was a two 
day stand on the 3rd and 4th. 

The show made a Sunday run moving into 
Louisiana for two days in Shreveport on 
April 7 and 8. 

Hardy O'Neal saw the show on the lot in 
Shreveport and caught the performance the 
second night. He said the small arena was 
packed as it was for the other three shows. It 
was presented under the auspices of the local 
police. The backside of the arena was open 
and the tent canopy covering the seats was 
flexible and could be curved to fit any crowd 
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Cowgirl with Tiger Bill banner leads 
the street parade in McGehee, Arkan- 
sas. Tom Parkinson photo in author's 
collection. 


or lot. Snyder told Hardy, “we can pull out 
that canvas to give more flash.” 

Leo, Tiger Bill,” sat at a card table in the 
center of the arena and with his script and a 
microphone directed and announced the per- 
formance. The music was a four piece west- 
ern guitar band. The musicians were on a flat 
bed two-wheel trailer and they remained 
standing and playing through the entire per- 
formance. 

Hardy said at the time he wrote Tom Par- 
kinson and noted that “the performance was 
one that could have been given at any ranch 
on any Saturday afternoon." 

Before the show Hardy talked at length 
with Happy and Marie Loter who told him 
they had a contract with Tiger Bill to furnish 
a side show. The Loters had years of experi- 
ence in show business, much of it with small 
outfits, circuses and carnivals, including two 
car shows. Happy once had his own two car 
show which toured the south and southwest 
and related to Hardy many interesting expe- 


Lot view of Tiger Bill in McGehee, Ar- 
kansas. An equipment semi and air calli- 
ope truck are in forground. The aerial 
rigging poles are in the center. Tom Par- 
kinson photo in author's collection. 
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riences with it. Often they would 
furnish side shows, as they did on 
the Tiger Bill show. Marie recalled 
she would be in every act except the 
last one when the boss came in and 
threw knives. 

Hardy drew a sketch showing the 
arrangement of the arena in Shreve- 
port. The canopy covering the seats 
was arranged somewhat in the shape 
of a "C" with a long straight section 
of seats just past the entrance with 
additional seats extending forward for a 
short distance at each end. As this article 
was being prepared Hardy made a search of 
the 1952: Shreveport newspaper files at the 
time of the show's appearance. He found 
nothing, neither advertisements or readers. 
He does feel sure the show did post some 
paper to publicize its appearance. 

Several stands following Shreveport are 
unknown. The show was in Arkansas at El 
Dorado on April 14, Dermott the 17th and 
McGehee the 18th. Tom Parkinson visited 
the show in McGehee and filed two stories 
in the Billboard, appearing in the May 3 is- 
sue, 

Both articles are most interesting and in- 
formative. Since there was so little concern- 
ing the Tiger Bill show that season pub- 
lished in the trade publications both of these 
articles will be fully quoted here. 

The first was headed: "Tiger Bill's Wild 
West adds daily street parade." The story 
read: "Tiger Bill's Wild West show has add- 
ed a street parade to its regular schedule and 
give its first march here on Friday (18). Ti- 
ger Bill Snyder said he planned to give pa- 
rades in all but the largest towns on his 
route. 

"In the line-up here were cowboys, cow- 
girls, Indians, covered wagon, two chariots, 
clowns and a sound car. A calliope is to be 
included but it was temporarily out of order 
here. Another truck will be equipped with 
sound system and will carry the western 
band as a parade feature. 

"Red Rumble, with Kelly-Miller the past 
several seasons, has taken over as agent for 
the Tiger Bill show. The outfit is making a 
number of larger spots with telephone pro- 
motion and plays between one and two 
weeks of smaller spots between them. Lot 
and license auspices are arranged in the 
smaller towns. 

"Business with the opera has been only 
fair, with promotion towns as the winners. 
Schools are being dismissed at most spots 
for the matinees and a near capacity house 
was on hand for the afternoon show in Der- 
mott, but the matinee in McGehee was 
called off. 

"Snyder said that as a result of the show's 
experiment in playing Shreveport, Louisia- 
na, it would be booked into larger cities fre- 
quently. The show won four big houses in 
two days at Shreveport and also did well at 
E] Dorado. 


Personnel bus on the Tiger Bill Wild 
West show. Circus World Museum col- 
lection. 


"The show is getting out more paper than 
when it opened a month ago. Tack cards are 
used liberally and daubs also are being post- 
ed. Pictorial is being prepared and a herald 
will be used. 


"Snyder said that he had planned a street 
parade from the first but has postponed it un- 
til now. He said he anticipates adding a 
clown band or bagpiper, a buffalo and other 
features later." 

Tiger Bill's statement that he had planned 
a street parade from the start is most interest- 
ing. If he had done so then he would have 
been credited with the revival of the street 
parade as his opening was a couple of weeks 
before King Bros.-Cristiani Circus opened its 
season and the wildly heralded “rebirth of the 
daily circus parade." The immediate success 
of the King-Cristiani march may have con- 
vinced Snyder to delay his parade no longer. 
However, it was known among the circus fra- 
ternity that the Tiger Bill show wasn't doing 
very well, and Leo Snyder decided he needed 
some drastic action to perk up business, 
hence the introduction of the parade at 
McGehee almost a month into the season. 

The second Billboard article also dated 
McGehee was headed: “Wild west woe, 


The Tiger Bill arena and canopy show- 
ing one of the rigging poles used for the 
web and ladder acts. Pfening Archives. 
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show printers out of paper." It read: 

"It's no easy matter to bill a wild west 

show, according to Tiger Bill Snyder. 

Since the opening of the Tiger Bill's 

Wild West, first to hit the road in sev- 

eral years, he has found that no stock 

paper for wild west shows is available. 

"Plates and left over paper from the 

dozens of wild wests which trouped in 

the past were scrapped when show 

printers were asked to turn in paper 

and metal during the war. Snyder said 

his search turned up only a few copies of an 

8 sheet. Rodeo paper is available but Snyder 

said it is not what he wants for a wild west 

show. Paper of the 101 Ranch which sur- 

vived the scrap drive was used up in 1946 by 
the Jimmy Woods show. 

"To fill the shortage, Snyder has found a 
page from a lithographed herald of the Paw- 
nee Bill Wild West and he's having it repro- 
duced for Tiger Bill in half, one, three and 
eight sheets." 

Parkinson has provided his recollections 
of his circus trip and in particular the visit to 
Tiger Bill in the spring of 1952. He writes: 
"It was 1952 and the Billboard agreed to my 
going off on a circus searching trip. My 
wife, Margaret, went along. Every stop was 
an adventure. First, it was Howes Famous 
Hippodrome in Kentucky and very cold 
weather, a few grifters and fewer customers. 
Tiger Bill was next--in Arkansas. Then Kel- 
ly-Miller in awful mud in Texas, Cole & 
Walters in Oklahoma, Capell Bros. in Kan- 
sas and Howard Y. Bary's British African 
Zoo Train in Kansas. There were other stops, 
like Bill Hames quarters (Texas) to see the 
old 101 Ranch Wild West wagons he had-- 
and there was still a wooden flat. 

"We get to McGehee, Arkansas in mid- 
morming and found the Tiger Bill show set 
up near town. I recall wanting very much to 
see the wild west canopy top, and it was 
there. Also a side show top and banner line. 
Marie Loter had the side show. 

"Of course, Leo Snyder, Tiger Bill, him- 
self was there. I had known him earlier when 
he was on Dailey Bros. and Kelly-Miller 
with the concerts. Also present were his two 
sons and their families. The only other name 
that comes to mind now was that of Ruben 
Ray, who was clowning. 

"There is nothing more tragic to see than 
such a show in deep financial trouble. I had 
seen some in the Great Depression years, 
when business for them was weak. Certainly 
this Tiger Bill show was in the same tragic 
class. 

"They just had no money. There was no 
feed for the people that day; they fed only 
the horses and other stock. People were 
tense, it seemed to me. There was to be a 
street parade, so one of Tiger Bill's sons was 
fixing a wheel on the covered wagon, literal- 
ly with bailing wire, to hold the steel tire on 
the wooden wheel. 

"Then came the parade. We went to town 





a 


Tiger Bill Wild West stock truck no. 
18. Pfening Archives. 


to stand on the curb, and take 8 mm movies 
of the parade. It was mainly a single file of 
mounted people, cowboys and_ Indians. 
There was the covered wagon, and Rube 
Ray brought up the rear aboard a tractor pro- 
moted locally as a banner sale. There were 
some people standing with us on the curb. 

"A little later we went back to the lot. We 
bought tickets, talked a little more with Ma- 
rie Loter and stood around the marquee. 

"But no one else turned up. No one came. 
We were the only two customers. So they 
blew the matinee. I didn't get to see the per- 
formance, because we had to move on. | 
don't recall whether we learned it before the 
parade, but I think it was after that we 
learned that one of Tiger Bill's sons and his 
wife were leaving the show that afternoon. It 
was a tough time. I don't recall anything 
more I might have known about the route or 
business, except that business was bad. 

“Back at the Billboard office, I heard 
from Tiger Bill a few times. He indicated his 
greatest need was for an agent. I think now 
that he had few if any towns booked much 
in advance at this stage.” 

Parkinson concluded his account by not- 
ing that at some later time which he has not 
been able to pin down, he and his family 
were driving south on U.S. 51 heading for 
Decatur, when in the middle of Blooming- 


The covered wagon was the only ve- 
hicle in the Tiger Bill Wild West parade 


in McGehee, Arkansas on April 18, 
1952. Tom Parkinson photo in author's 
collection. 


ton, Illinois he real- 
ized he was behind a 
convoy of show 
trucks and _ house 
trailers. He remem- 
bers: "I can't be sure 
how many, maybe 
five or six. And I rec- 
ognized it as Tiger 
Bill and his family. | 
can't say that any of 

> the trucks were from 
~~ . the earlier show. 
' These were — stock 
trucks and the like. The convoy stopped in 
Bloomington and we stopped to say hello. I 
think it was then that I learned he was head- 
ing for Florida and the land he owned around 
Naples. Apparently, he would quit show 
business.” 

The show's route card listing McGehee in- 
dicates Tiger Bill continued with five addi- 
tional Arkansas stands, Gould on Apmil 19, 
(27 miles); Star City, 21, (17 mules); Eng- 
land, 22, (S2 miles); Hazen, 23, (47 miles) 
and Des Are, 24, (20 miles). 

The route then becomes lost, except that it 
is known Tiger Bill continued on through Ar- 
kansas playing Jonesboro, then moving into 
Missouri with Poplar Bluff a known stand. 
Finally sometime in late May the show was 
in Illinois. Sig Bonhomme joined some place 
along the route but his position on the show 
is unknown. He was well known and had 
performed in big top performances and in the 
side show. 

In the Billboard's final review of the 1952 
season it was noted that April saw considera- 
bly bad weather in the southwest and areas 
Tiger Bill was showing which resulted in 
business being off for all shows there. It was 
mentioned that Kelly-Miller opened in rain 
and the third day out was lost to mud. Kelly- 
Morris, Hagen Bros., Stevens Bros., Cole & 
Walters, Wallace Bros. and Tiger Bill all 
were in the same area and suffered from op- 
position as well as inclement weather. 

Virtually nothing appeared in the Bill- 
board concerning Tiger Bill for several 
weeks. Finally the June 14 issue said that the 
show had played several Illinois stands. It 
was at Flora, May 28; Centralia on Decora- 
tion Day, May 30 and Brownstown on June 


Also it was men- 
tioned that Red Rum- 
ble had left the show 
as general agent. No 
replacement was giv- 
en. 

The finish for Ti- 
ger Bill came at Ga- 
lesburg, Illinois on 
June 17. The July 6 
Billboard reported the 
closing with a piece 
headed: “Tiger Bill 
folds after 3 months 


of poor business." The story said that the Ti- 
ger Bill show closed at Galesburg, on June 
17, after about three months of poor busi- 
ness. The show had a succession of agents 
and it was reported it would have continued 
on the road if another could have been ob- 
tained. The story noted that some of the Ti- 
ger Bill personnel, including the son of the 
owner, Leon Snyder and his wife, Kitty, and 
Sig Bonhomme joined Rogers Bros. Circus 
in Illinois. It was reported some of the stock 
was returned to Ben Davenport. The equip- 
ment moved from Galesburg and presuma- 
bly returned to the show's Waelder, Texas 
quarters. A later report indicated some of the 
equipment was stored in Galesburg. 

Continuing, the Billboard said the show 
played few winning dates. Many matinees 
were cancelled for lack of patrons. The show 
used little billing and played percentage aus- 
pices in small towns and promotion auspices 
in larger spots. It opened in Texas during 
March and did little business in Texas, Loui- 
siana and Arkansas except at Shreveport and 
E] Dorado, which were good money makers. 
Jonesboro, Arkansas, Poplar Bluff, Missouri 
and Centralia, Illinois were among promo- 
tion stands made by the show. 


Early season 1952 was unkind to several 
shows other than Tiger Bill. Stevens Bros.., 
operated by Robert (Little Bob) Stevens, 
closed at Barnard, Missouri in late June. 
That show had poor business all season long 
and had narrowly averted folding several 
times during the season. Howes Famous 
Hippodrome, operated by the Sturmaks, 
closed in Minnesota. It was the last hurrah 
for what had begun as Biller Bros. in 1949 
with all new equipment. 

After the Galesburg blow-up Tiger Bill 
himself left to join Ben Davenport's Wallace 
Bros. Circus as equestrian director. 

The November | Billboard had an article 
with a story originating in Galesburg, IIli- 
nois, stating that Snyder reportedly would 
pick up the equipment of his Tiger Bill Wild 
West show which was stored in Galesburg 
and take it south probably to Louisiana for a 
winter tour. It was noted this equipment had 
been in storage since the show folded in 
June. A final note said Snyder completed the 
season as equestrian director of Wallace 
Bros. His son, Leon (Tex) Snyder who fin- 
ished out the season in charge of the concert 
on Rogers Bros. would join his father in the 
operation of the winter show. 

It is doubtful if any such winter tour ever 
took place, at least no indication of such ever 
appeared in the Billboard. 

Tiger Bill went on the road in 1953 as 
general superintendent of Kelly-Miller. This 
is the last reference to Leo Snyder while still 
in show business in the Circus World Mu- 
seum files, which are quite complete on him. 

I would like to thank Hardy O'Neal, Tom 
Parkinson and the Circus World Museum for 
help on this article. 
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alt Graybeal mses about 6:30 most 

mornings. His joints ache, mostly his 

knee and hip joint. “The legs are the 
first to go,” he says. About a year ago he 
suffered a few dizzy spells. Walt went in for 
a physical examination and his doctor told 
him that he had high blood pressure and a 
mild case of emphysema. He quit smoking 
but the blood pressure medicine which he 
began taking gave him a nagging cough. 
Sometimes you just can't win. But for all of 
that, Walt is in pretty good shape for his age. 
He enjoys playing golf on weekends when 
weather permits. Walt was very athletic in 
his younger days. 

Walt goes directly to work each moming 
(he never eats breakfast) at Fey's Electron- 
ics on Morrissey Drive where he has worked 
for the past fourteen years as business man- 
ager. He is glad that the past few winters 
have been mild. Walt doesn't like to shovel 
snow. He is seventy-five years old. 

But this paper is not about Walt's expen 
ences at Fey's Electronics, nor about his 
work as a professional photographer, as a 
salesman of gymnastic equipment, applianc- 
es, or class rings. It is not about the motorcy- 
cle shop which he operated, either, though 
all of these experiences might have made for 
interesting stories in themselves. This story 
is about an earlier career. Few people who 
bring their televisions and VCRs to Fey's 
Electronics for repairs realize that the fellow 
behind the counter once thnilled thousands 
of spectators as an outstanding trapeze per- 
former. 


FAMILY LINEAGE 


About 90 years ago William and Nancy 
Graybeal sold their farm in Laurel County, 
Kentucky and headed for Bloomington, I[]li- 
nois. “My grandfather sold a farm off to a 
guy that built a blacksmith shop and he had 
a cane press and he made sorghum. ... My 
grandfather started out of Kentucky when 
my father was young. Their youngest child 
was just a baby. And he was headed for 
Bloomington. He'd heard about the lush 
crops and fine land here in McLean County. 
So he headed up here to do something, but 
the old boy never made it. He. . . kind of 
went bad at Sidney, Illinois. No more food 
for the kids and no money to buy it. He 
stopped and camped outside . . . Sidney, and 
I don't know, they boiled some water and 
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whatever they had to make stew or some- 
thing. Some old people name of Crump came 
out of their camp and visited with them and 
brought them food. And they hung around 
for a day or two, and by god they made 
Grandpa the constable of Sidney, Illinois... 
and so that's where he settled... . And my 
oldest uncle was an educated man. He started 
teaching school. He taught school around 
Sidney. 

“The next uncle became a telegraph opera- 
tor for the Wabash Railroad. My dad, he 
went to Urbana, became a car inspector for 
the New York Central Railroad, and. . . be- 
fore it was all over with, four out of five 
boys worked for the railroads. And old 
Grandpa hung around Urbana, worked for 
the University of Illinois in the old men's 
gym, and finally bundled up my grandma 
and went back to Kentucky 
and built another couple of 
farms and sold them off. That 
was what he did all his life. . 

go out and buy land and 
clear it. . . make a few acres 
ullable so you can make a 
living, and sell it off. Build a 
house and a barn. Interesting 
days. I loved it. Pioneer days, 
that's what I loved about it.” 


Walt Graybeal, flying 
trapeze performer extrodi- 
naire. Author's collection. 


Walt’s father, Chester 
Graybeal, left Sidney and 
hired on with the Pennsylva- 
nia and Erie Railroad at Ur- 
bana. There he married Tina 
Wintress Clark, and Walter 
was bom in November of 
1913. When Walt was nine 
years old the small family 
moved to 1026 W. Taylor 
Street in Bloomington. "On 
account of the railroad we 
moved up here. Have you 
heard of the 1922 strike, rail- 
road strike? Well, Dad was 
involved in that. He was kind 
of a business manager and 
griever for the . . . Brother- 


BY STEVE GOSSARD 


hood of Railway Carmen. And, uh, I think in 
all strike situations certain situations come 
up... if Dad had stayed in Urbana it 
wouldn't have been healthy for him. So, a 
job came open here in Bloomington, he de- 
cided to bid on it, and took it. We moved 
over here." 


THE YMCA CIRCUS 


In the early 1900s circus performers began 
using the Bloomington YMCA facilities for 
practice. The city was already becoming 
well known for its outstanding trapeze per- 
formers. At some time during this period a 
permanent trapeze rigging was built into the 
gymnasium at the "Y." This was a typical 
rigging for a “flying return act,” in which a 
“flyer” or “leaper” swings on a trapeze from 
a pedestal board, to be caught by a "catcher," 
who swings head downward from another 
trapeze, called a “catchbar" or "catch trap.” 

The flyer turns a trick to 
the catcher, and returns. 
"The ‘Y' ngging was 
hung on the girders," 
Walt tells us. “The flybar 
crane had the rigging be- 
tween two girders, had 
big steel girders for the 
roof. It was a simple ar- 
rangement, two tubes 
goin’ between the two 
girders with the crane bar 
located the proper dis- 
tance from the catch trap. 
And then the catch trap 
had to have a little nggin’ 
that they dropped. You 
know your catchbar is 
lower than your flybar 
crane, and they had to rig 
that for the catchbar, but 
other than that there 
wasnt anything [differ- 
ent or difficult about it]. 
"The reason for the 
difference in height be- 
tween the crane bars was 
the height of the trick 
bein’ done should always 
come down to the catch- 
er. And if they were level 
it would be awful hard to 
get way up here and 
maintain that height over 
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Y. M. C. A. Building 
Bloor 


The Bloomington, Illinois YMCA build- 
ing. Author's collection. 


the catcher. So, to make sure you did, why, 
they had a little lower catch bar level.” The 
rigging at the "Y" was lower than usual. "I 
think there was only something like twenty 
five feet from the nggin’ down to the floor. 
By the time you got the net up and grabbed a 
hold of the flybar and swung off a lot of 
times you'd drag toes in the net. Some would 
and some wouldn't. I did a lot." Walt was 
five foot, ten inches tall, which was unusual- 
ly tall for a flyer. At the "Y" Circus, “they 
had bleachers [on the main floor]. I forget 
where they got ‘em, Bloomington High 
School or someplace like that.” Most of the 
seating, however, was along the indoor track 
mezzanine level or in the balcony. The tra 
peze rigging covered the entire length of the 
gym. The net was folded out for the flying 
act. "The flyin’ act was the last act of the 
show. And so, it was left up for tomorrow 
morming'’s practice, and at noon they tore it 
down again. And that's the way it went. The 
property hands put the net up [for the ‘Y’ 
performance]." 

Between 1909 and 1915 Bloomington’s 
professional circus performers presented 
four winter circus performances at the 
YMCA, organized by director, Lloyd E. 
Eyer. The performers always donated their 
services in appreciation of the use of the fa- 
cilities there. So far as is known, the YMCA 
did not present a circus performance be- 
tween 1915 and 1924. In 1924 the “Y" Cir- 
cus performance was held in the Illinois 
Wesleyan University Gymnasium. Walt 
took part in the performance that year. 
“There was a little wand act where we had 
little horses hanging by suspenders and run 
around doin’ drills. And that was at Wesley- 
an Gymnasium. And I think the next year or 
so, that was when I did contortions.” Walt 
joined of his own initiative. His parents were 


not involved. "In fact, my mom was sort of 


dead set against it. . . but being there with 
the circus, seein’ the flyin’ act, well, that 
aroused my interest.” This was the only year 
that the Wesleyan gym was used. 

Thereafter circus performances were pre 


sented annually over 
the next 18 years. 
Walt probably partic- 
ipated in the “Zouave 
Drill” in the 1925 cir- 
cus, and in 1926 he 
was featured doing a 
solo contortion rou- 
tine in the same dis- 
play as the “Aerial 
Ladders" routine. "In 
the pool one day 
somebody yelled at 
Red Sleeter and said, 
‘Hey Red, look what 
he can do!’ I had my 
legs up behind my 
head, Red ‘Can you do that?’ 
‘YEAH,’ so I went through my routine, and 
let's see, there was Red, and Art Concello, 
and Elden Day and I, we used to entertain for 
various clubs around here, the Elks and Ea- 
gles and all those. And anyway, come the ‘Y' 
Circus, C. D. [Curtis] built a box about that 
big, cube, about 18 inches, maybe two feet. I 
was a little guy and the lid to it was 
hinged. I'd get on it and get down and hook 


and said. 


my legs over my shoulders. I don't imagine | 
was no biggern that all the way around, and 
they closed the box up around me and theyd 
carry me to the center of the gym where they 
had a rotary table. They set me on it. When 
the girls in the ladder act started work, why 
they knocked on the side of the box, and | 
busted out and the box popped open . . . mag- 
ic. And I did four or five routines, contor 
tions. | wasn't very old. I was just twelve, 
maybe . . . I wasn't very big . probably 
four-and-a-half like that. 
Wasn't very much.” Walt'’s contortions con- 
“twistung myself into various 
shapes, hooking his legs behind his head 
and walking around on his hands, standing 
flat-footed and bending over until his torso 
extended between his legs to wave at the 
audience from this curious position, etc. 


feet, something 


sisted of 


It was Eldred "Red" Sleeter who orga- 
nized the “Arab” tumbling act, “Hassen 
Ben Hosen." Elden Day, Wayne Larey, 
Harold "Tuffy" Genders and Art Concello 
all worked with this tumbling act at vari- 
ous times. These athletes all joined the fa- 
mous Flying Wards troupe later on and be- 
came outstanding professionals. C. D. 
Curtis was a physical education director at 
the YMCA, and was one of the most ac- 
tive organizers of the "Y" Circus in those 
years. 

Over the next few years Walt spent a 
great deal of time at the "Y" often skip- 
ping school to watch the professionals 
practice. He was inspired to become a per- 
former from the first, though his mother 
disapproved in the beginning. “Haven't 
you heard [about the] evil people in circus 
business? Eventually she came around. 
She come around pretty quickly.” Later, 
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when Walt was working with various flying 
acts, his family came to watch him whenever 
they could. Did trapeze work come easy for 
him? "No, I was just so set on doin’ it... ] 
just did it.” Most of Walt’s early training 
was under the direction of the Valentine 
brothers, George and Fred, at the YMCA. 

George Valentine had broken in as a 
catcher for Harry LaMar's troupe in the mid 
1920s. He worked with the Flying Sullivans 
in 1928 or 1929, and with Art and Antoinette 
Concello's flying act their first year out in 
1930. George broke his brothers, Fred, Roy 
and Bill, into the business as well, and in 
1933 he formed his distinguished 
troupe, the Flying Valentines. 

By the time Walt “joined out” he was al- 
ready able to complete a double somersault 
to a hand catch, a fairly difficult tick for a 
17 year old performer. He was recruited by 
one of the pioneers of the trapeze in Ameri- 
ca, Harry (Pappy) LaVan. 


own 


THE FLYING LAVANS 1930-1933 
The Green farm in the 1870s was located 
at McClun and Croxton Streets, in the vicini- 
ty of today’s Hundman Lumber mart. Harry 
brothers, Fred and Howard, 
entered the circus profession in about 1877, 
calling themselves the “LaVan Brothers.” 
The LaVans were said to have been the first 
act in the country to perform a "passing act” 
or “flying bar act.” This type of trapeze act 
consisted of two trapeze and two pedestal 


Greens oldest 


boards. The flyers swung off from the pedes- 
tal boards at opposite ends of the rigging, 


The Flying LaVans, Tom Kitchen, Amy 
LaVan and Harry LaVan (Green), on 
Barnum & Bailey in 1908. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 





turned tncks in the air, and exchanged tra- 
peze bars in the process. This act was a fore- 
runner to the flying return act. 

Howard was injured in 1880 and Fred 
continued working with other partners. Har- 
ry's father discouraged his circus aspirations. 
When he discovered that Harry had impro- 
vised a rigging for a bar act in the rafters of 
the barn he dismantled the contraption and 
forbid Harry from practicing again. Harry 
ran away with the circus in 1883. In 1889 he 
and Fred formed an act together which they 
once again called the LaVan Brothers. 

Harry continued presenting his stationary 

bar act and passing act on the stage and un- 
der canvas after Fred re- 
tired in 1885, with various 
partners, and soon his wife 
Amy was working in the 
act as well. In time, Harry 
would expand his troupe 
and build a double wide 
rigging to make a very 1m- 
pressive performance. 
Through the 1920s the Fly- 
ing LaVans worked pri- 
marily at parks and fairs, 
and sometime before Walt 
Graybeal joined the troupe 
in 1930 Harry converted 
the foremat to a flying re- 
turn act. 


"Pappy" LaVan was al- 
ready 63 years old when 
Walt became part of the 
Flying LaVans, yet he had 
only just quit working as a 
flyer a year or two before. When Walt 
joined Harry was catching for the troupe 
from what is known as a ‘catch Cradle.” 
Harry began breaking in the Croutcher 
brothers, Irwin "Bosco" and Clarence 
"Kayo" and Robert "Bones" Brown. 

To heard Walt tell it, Pappy simply grew 
tired of watching him hang around the "Y" 
all the time, and offered him a job. Walt 
dropped out of school to join the troupe. 
Walt didn't receive his high school diploma 
until 1952 when he took a proficiency exam. 
In those days the LaVans were using the 
YMCA facilities for practice. Pappy was 
usually on hand to teach young people at the 
"Y." "I always used to respect his ability to 
help them out,” Walt says. But Pappy also 
told Walt of earlier indoor practice sites. He 
had practiced in an ice house. “There were 
two or three ponds [where ice houses were 
located]. Bevins Pond was one of them, and 
I think that was it. And they had an ice 
house on it. They set ice every winter. And 
then Houghton's Lake had an ice house, too. 
I don't know if Pappy practiced there or not. 
I never practiced at either of them.” Harry 
told him that they assembled the bar ngging 
in the rafters of the ice house and fell into 
the sawdust piles. 

When the weather was good they prac- 


ticed at Bongo Park. The Flying LaVans 
drove out to the park in Pappy’s pickup truck. 
“We practiced morning and afternoon." 
About Bongo Park, Walt relates, "My first 
recollections it was Houghton’'s Lake. Well, 
old man Houghton hauled in a bunch of 
sand, and built an open air ballroom, and had 
pretty good amusements out there. Confec- 
tionery under the roof and all that kind of 
stuff. George Goforth and Ralph Bonnie 
bought it from him. It later became Circus 
Night Club when Bert Doss got it. Bert Doss, 
whose boyhood home was on Colton Ave- 
nue, just around the corner from the Ward 
barn on Emerson, had been with the Flying 


The Flying LaVans in 1925 using an 
unusual two pedestal rigging. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


Wards, the Flying Thrillers, and the Flying 
Bertons. He entered into partnership with 
Gene Enos in 1936 to operate the Circus 
Nigh Club. Gene had performed a perch act 
and rolling globe walking act from 1909 un- 
til 1933, when his wife, Mary, died. Gene 
continued for some years working as eques- 
trian director for circuses. 

When asked to describe Pappy LaVan, 
Walt states that Harry was about five foot, 
six inches tall, a nice looking fellow, but 
with an unusual build. “He was all belly. 
Heavy hips. That was just his build and that 
was it." Did Harry have black or brown hair? 
“Bald hair,” Walt says, "when I knew him. 
What hair he did have was grey.” Walt re- 
calls watching Pappy wax his moustache and 
roll the ends in toilet paper before turning in 
for the night. 

When Walt knew Pappy and his wife Amy 
they were living in an apartment on East Jef- 
ferson. "The depression come along and sev- 
eral of the banks he had money in failed, so 
he just didn't have much to go on. Every 
years he used to have us over for one time 
for spaghetti.” Amy was not working with 


the act at the time, but Walt recalls that she 
mentioned having done single routines on 
rings and a stationary bar act. 

Once one of Pappy's early partners came 
through town with a couple of boys doing a 
bar act. This was Tom Kitchen, whom Harry 
had worked with in the old LaVan Brothers 
act. Kitchen was originally from the Los An- 
geles area, but was now training his act out 
of the Chicago Athletic Club. Walt remem- 
bers him as a "cnppled up” little fellow. He 
had been injured in a fall at one time or an- 
other. 

Walt also met Gordon Lillie while work- 
ing with the LaVans on Russell Bros. Circus 

in 1933 tournng through Okla- 
homa. Gordon Lillie was the 
famous "Pawnee Bill" who 
had owned one of the most 
successful wild west shows in 
the country in the 1890's and 
early 1900s. At one time he 
had been partners with Bill 
Cody in the largest wild west 
show in the world, often called 
the “Two Bills Show.” Walt 
describes Lillie as a _ short 
stocky fellow, "powerful look- 
ing.” Lillie was bom and 
raised in Bloomington, and 
Walt states that he and Pappy 
LaVan had been schoolmates 
together. 

Walt married Marion Craw- 
ford “the night before our first 
engagement in 1930. We went 
to Lincoln . . . got some poor 
[fellow] out of bed and down 

at the courthouse . . . for no good reason. | 
cant understand [why I did it]." The mar- 
nage didn't last very long. 

During his tenure with the LaVans Harry 
taught Walt a unique trick. The only other 
person able to do the "crab double” was 
Frank Shepherd, who was primarily known 
for being the most outstanding single trapeze 
artist in the country. Walt describes the crab 
double as a backward double somersault. 
"You're in this crab position [swinging from 
the flybar, chest-downward, suspended by 
hands and feet] and you fold through [feet 
first passing over your head] and then you do 
your somersault. Somewhere in those mo- 
vies [referring to eight millimeter films held 
in the Museums Department at Illinois State 
University] is a movie of me doing one. It 
wasn't done very well. It was rougher than 
the dickens, but . . .” This was a film of the 
Three Aces in practice. 

Besides working parks and fairs the La- 
Vans also worked on the Russell show in 
1933. Walt left the LaVans in 1934, when he 
joined the Flying LaMars. Pappy quit per- 
forming in 1937 and moved to New Orleans, 
where he opened a booking agency. "We 
were down there in the Three Aces in 1936. 
We went down for one week and he [the 
manager of the show] held us over for a sec- 
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ond. Pappy played that park the next year 
and that's when he stayed. And I think he 
quit the act and... Bones [Robert Brown] 
and Jerry Wilson and, I forget who else, 
took the act out for him [after that]. Then lat- 
er the Three Aces broke up and Bosco went 
running down there and joined them.” Harry 
Green died in New Orleans in 1952. 


Walt filled in for a couple of weeks in 
1933 or 1934 with the Harold Voise troupe 
on the Ringling-Bamum show when Har- 
old's wife Eileen broke her thumb. Harold 
Voise had broken in with the Flying Mel- 
zoras in 1922. In 1924 he had been re- 
cruited with the famous Flying Wards in 


Bloomington, and in 1927 Harold and 9M 


practice regularly. Besides being one of the 
most colorful characters in Bloomington's 
circus history, Harry was instrumental in 
breaking in dozens of young flyers and 
catchers at the YMCA. 

Walt is of the opinion that there were two 
main reasons why Harry broke in so many 
trapeze performers. One reason was that he 
was sometimes difficult to get along with. 
People seldom wanted to work with him for 
more than one or two seasons. In justice to 
Harry, Walt admits that he was a bit cocky 
and impulsive himself in his younger days 


Bert Doss formed a partnership and left | * 


the Wards, calling themselves the Flying | 


Thrillers with their catcher, Bob Brooks. 


The troupe consisted of Harold, Walt, and [ 


their catcher, Roy Deisler for the brief pe- 
riod when Eileen was out. 

Also in 1933 or 1934 Walt filled in 
with Bert Doss’ Flying Bertons during a 
few engagements when Bert needed to put 
together a five person flying act. Bert had 
been on hand from the beginning when 


Eddie Ward built his training bam on if 


Emerson Street in 1915, but probably 
didn't break in with the flying act until af- 
ter the tragic Hagenbeck-Wallace train 
wreck which killed Eddie's sister Jennie 
in 1918. As stated before, Bert and Harold 
had left the Wards in 1927. The troupe con- 
sisted of Bert, Walt, and Mitzi Sleeter with 
Red Sleeter and Bert's wife, Agnes, catch- 
ing. 


THE FLYING LAMARS 1934 


Ed Foreman entered the circus business in 
1884 calling himself Ed LaMar. Little is 
known of his early career, but in the early 
1900s he began working with Charles No- 
ble's troupe, the Flying Fishers. When 
Charles died in 1908 the troupe soon split 
apart. Charles’ brother Clyde took a Flying 
Fishers troupe out to tour the vaudeville cir- 
cuit while Ed LaMar and Charles Waller 
(called Charles Fisher) continued playing 
circuses calling themselves the LaMar- 
Fisher Troupe. Later this troupe split apart 
as well, to form the LaMar troupe and the 
Flying Fishers. 

Ed's nephew, Harry Foreman known pro- 
fessionally as Harry LaMar once told Walt 
Graybeal that he had broken into the busi- 
ness with his uncle and Toto Siegrist. It is 
certain that Harry worked with Clyde No- 
ble's stage act in 1915. Harry served in the 
military during World War I and worked 
with Paul Sullivan's Flying Sullivans in 
1921. At some time Ed LaMar quit the busi- 
ness and Harry formed a flying act of his 
own which he called the Flying LaMars. 

The Flying LaMars was one of many 
troupes which used the YMCA facilities for 


Clarence and Irwin Croutcher, Bones 
Brown, Pappy LaVan and Walt Gray- 
beal, the Flying LaVans from 1930 to 
1933. Author's collection. 


and his criticisms of Harry might be a bit 
tooharsh. But compared to Pappy LaVan or 
Eddie Ward, Walt says, Harry really wasn't a 
very good teacher. “Harry couldn't teach a 
fly to fly. Poor old guy ... poor old son-of-a- 
gun.” Harry was having some troubles fly- 
ing. He often balked at doing a double cut- 
away during a performance. Walt describes a 
cut-away trick as one in which the flyer 
swings with his back to the catcher and per- 
forms a “cut under forward" somersault. 
Balking during a performance was consid- 
ered taboo among professionals, yet Harry 
could perform his trick and Walt credits Har- 
ry as being the best flyer he ever worked 
with. It is difficult to explain why Harry 
would balk. Buster Melzora, for many years 
the principal flyer with the Flying Melzoras, 
of Saginaw, Michigan, states that Harry La- 
Mar was one of the most accomplished flyers 
he'd ever seen. 


Perhaps Harry did not always have these 
problems. During the 1920s the Flying La- 
Mars were an extremely successful troupe, 
making several tours of Australia and South 
America. It is possible that Harry had never 
quite gotten over the death of his fiance Vel- 
ma Harvey who died from a fall into the 
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grandstand while working with the LaMars 
in Melbourne, Australia in 1928. 

What kind of fellow was Harry LaMar? 
Walt describes him as short, about five foot 
six, brown hair, with a short stocky build. 
Harry didn't smoke or drink, however he was 
known to fight, gamble and chase women. 
This brings us to the second reason why Har- 
ry couldn't keep his people with the act. "He 
never did pay the whole season. What he'd 
do is give me a couple of bucks on the week- 
ends to get across the road, and give me a 
buck every day to eat on or somethin’ like 

that. Finally one time, I don't know 
why he decided to do it . . . decided to 
pay me off. Well, I was tickled to 
death. I had a little money in my pock- 
et. Was going to send some home. 
xa Well, I hadn't even left the lot, here he 
_ Was in the cookhouse playin’ one arm 
bandits, and here he sent some guy 
- clear down to where I was ... wanted 
that money back, Sure did, so he could 

~ { play those one arm bandits. Right.” 


When questioned about reports that 
Harry was “good with his fists" and 
quick to fight, Walt says that he had 
“never known Harry to start any- 
thing.” So far as chasing women goes, 
"Harry used to have a few girls that he 
used to call up to work in the act. 
Sometimes he'd make time with 
them,” but often as not the ladies 
would take up with the other fellows in the 
act if they were inclined towards romance. 
So far as that goes, Harry probably didn't 
have any worse reputation than Walt him- 
self. When asked if the fellows usually 
bunked together on the road, Walt replies, 
"Not if we could help it {wink].” 

Walt worked with the LaMars for one sea- 
son. At the beginning of the season they 
worked with Francis "Gooch" Reiner as their 
catcher. Walt relates that when playing in 
"Georgia or someplace” he and Reiner "met 
up with" a couple of lovely young ladies. 
They were introduced to the girls’ father, 
who was so impressed with the young ath- 
letes that he treated them to dinner and all 
the free beer that they could drink. When 
they returned to the lot Walt and Gooch were 
in a state of bliss, but Harry was distraught. 
How were they going to put on an evening 
performance with these two guys in the 
shape they were in? The irony of this story is 
that Harry missed most of his tricks that eve- 
ning, and Walt caught all of his. Such occur- 
rences were rare, however. Flying was seri- 
ous business, not taken lightly. 

At some point in the season Reiner "got 
himself hurt tearing down the riggin’.” The 
flybar cable fell across and exposed electri- 
cal wire. Gooch was paralyzed, holding on 
to the cable on the ground. Harry attempted 
to free him, grabbing him by the legs, and 
was also frozen on the spot. Walt managed 
to release them by pulling a stake which 





dropped the crane bar to 
let the cable loose. Rein- 
er left the Walt 
says, “I don't know if he 
just wanted to loaf or 
what, but the doctor 
said, ‘Oh, my, your 
shoulder muscles are all 
burnt up!’ Well, | 
couldn't believe that to 
Save my soul, but there 
it was. Well, then we 
had C. D. Curtis come 
down and help out for a 
while [catching] . . . uh, 
[Louis] Probasco came 
down for a week or so, 
and we finally got ahold 
of Hank Robbins and 
he spent the rest of the 
season with us. [Hank] 
worked for Eddie Ward 
as a property hand and 
rigger. I don't know if 
Eddie had him catching 
or not, but Harry was 
with him quite a bit." Later Robbins worked 
with various troupes under Art Concello's 
management. Louis Probasco was a success- 


act. 


ful attorney, besides being an enthusiastic 
supporter and performer for the YMCA Cir- 
cus. 

Walt worked only one season with the La- 
Mars. He injured practicing at the 
YMCA at the close of the season. "It was 
one of those freak accidents. The crab dou- 
ble, that I did NOT want to do on that stage 
nggin' [Clyde Noble's old stage rigging 


Was 


which Harry was using]. We were working 
vaudeville at the Majestic Theatre, and | 
didn't want to do that trick, but Harry insist- 
ed. Hank Robbins was catching, and as | un- 
folded from the crab Hank pressed up just a 
little too soon. My feet kicked him and 
stopped me right upside down in a cast posi- 
tion, and if youre coming down head first 
youre gonna remain coming down head 
first. | came down on the side of my head [in 
the net] and my body folded over.” Gracie 
Genders, seated in the second row of the 
bleachers, could hear Walt’s neck crack. 
"The tears ran down her face,” in empathy. 
Walt was laid up twenty-six weeks, dunng 
which time he and the Croutcher brothers 
built a rigging and made a net. "That was the 
year we started our Three Aces.” 


THE THREE ACES 1935-1937 


By 1935 Walt and the Croutcher brothers 
felt self-confident enough to form their own 
act, the "Three Aces." They built their own 
rigging, having become familiar with the di- 
mensions through repeated use. The ngging 
was built from press fitted and rivited steel] 
tubing. The boys had had experience making 
and repairing nets at the “Y" and they spent 
the winter months making the net. Walt was 


This large group of flyers presented 
the four wide trapeze act at the YMCA in 
1936. Illinois State University Archives. 


still wearing the neck brace as a result of his 
fall. Understandably enough, Walt's parents 
were upset about the accident. When asked if 
his younger brother ever expressed the desire 
to take up trapeze work, Walt answers, “No 

.. maybe my mom had a little something to 
do with that. I don't know for sure.” The new 
troupe started the season off with Walt and 
Bosco flying and Kayo catching. 

Traveling with the flying return act play- 
ing parks and fairs was not always as glamor- 
Ous as it might seem. These were depression 
days. People were hungry for entertainment. 
The work was available, but in order to make 
money it was necessary to be continually on 
the move from day to day. Maintaining the 
equipment was tedious. It was necessary to 
set up and tear down the rigging on a daily 
basis most often. Then it had to be checked 
and rechecked for safety reasons, until at 
times it seemed that the actual performance 


-was only a secondary consideration. Of the 


big parks which he played, “I don't remem- 
ber very many of ‘em. Playland Park in Rye, 
New York was a beautiful place. Big, huge, a 
nice place. The Palisades in New Jersey, 
Ocean View in Norfolk, Virginia.” 

The Flying act was always accompanied 
with music. They used “standard waltzes. A 
march to get up to the riggin’ and then break 
into a waltz, like, oh, ‘Over the Waves, and 
‘Skater's Waltz’ and . . . I think there was an- 
other one ... old standards. Some of it was 
over the public address system [as opposed 
to a live band], records, well, most cases out- 
doors, it was. Then later, in the ‘40s, circus 
bands became a little more sophisticated and 
started using more popular music. They had 


some beautiful stuff 
for all the acts, all the 
late numbers they 
were using. Before 
Bones and I took out 
the Artonys we 
worked St. Paul, and 
let's see, they played 
"The Girl That I Mar- 
ned’ was one of ‘em, 
‘Anniverserary Waltz’ 
was another .. . any- 
way, it was a current 
popular number and 
they all were waltz- 
es. 

In 1936 Walt met 
and married his sec- 
ond wife, Lilly Hines, 
at the close of the sea- 
son at Pontchartrain 
Beach, Louisiana. His 
first son, Richard, 
was born in August of 
1937. This marriage 
lasted for seven years. 

After two years the troupe split up over 
some dispute between Bosco and Kayo. 
"You know how brothers are," Walt says. 
"So, anyway, that night the Graybeal resi- 
dence had company for about a week, until 
Bosco got himself straightened away to go to 
New Orleans [to join the Flying LaVans]." 


THE YMCA CIRCUS OF 1936 AND 1937 


Through these years Walt had participated 
in the "Y" Circus from time to time working 
as a property hand or clowning with the 
show. When clowning he used Emmett Kel- 
ly's makeup face. The clowning was just for 
fun. “I didn't have to. I just liked to do it. 
You'd get behind that old makeup and just 
lose yourself, you know?” 

In 1936 the principal feature of the show 
was, and still remains, the largest act of its 
kind ever assembled. Walt took part in this 
performance. ‘There were seventeen people 
in that picture [publicity photo of the flying 
act] and that wasn't all of them, either.” The 
act seems to have been spontaneously orga- 
nized, "We were just all there, that's all,” but 
Walt also states that C. D. Curtis was instru- 
mental in putting the act together. On second 
count, the photo actually pictured sixteen 
people: Bones Bown, Charles Fisher, Elmo 
Rankin, Walt Graybeal, Oscar Foin, Bob 
Fisher, Herb Fleming, Harry LaMar, Kayo 
Croutcher, Rose Fleming, Connie Fisher, 
Edith Fisher, Francis Fisher, Maxine Fisher, 
Gracie Genders and Mitzi Sleeter. 

The rigging for the act was “four wide," 
with four catchers swinging abreast. Of 
course this was a much larger ngging than 
was normally used for practice. "Somebody 
just come up with the idea and they executed 
it, that's all. We just put it up for one show. 
You know, I worked out over the floor on 
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the east side, well, 

floor, right on top 

of the ndge rope 

[the edge of the 

net]. I could have 

gone either way if 

I missed a trick. 

That was a big 

son-of-a-gun, too 

[the net]. It be- 

longed to Herb 

Fleming. I don't 

know where he 

got it.” This might 

have been one of 

the nets used by 

the Flying Wards 

in their big act some years before. Walt 
states that the catchers controlled the timing 
of the flyers leaping from the board so that 
the outside flyers swung off at the same 
time, the inside flyers swung off together, 
and the two sets of flyers passed in the pro- 
cess. The flying act of 1936 could be consid- 
ered not only the climax of the program that 
year, but also the climax of the entire history 
of the YMCA presentations. 

Practice through the winter at the YMCA 
went as follows: “I don't remember how 
many acts there was anymore. We'd start 
early in the morning at six o'clock. Nobody 
wanted to practice at six so the six 
o'clock group went down the night before 
and put the net up, had it all ready for the 
seven or eight o'clock group. It was a chore 
to set up the net. That rotated every week, 
too. Oh, yeah, you had to tear it down at 
noon, ‘cause you had all the businessmen co- 
min to play... shoot and, uh... volleyball. 
There was one time, we only had fifteen 
minute sessions, I think. There was a bunch 
of us down there, uh, Charlie [Fisher], Harry 
[LaMar], Pappy [LaVan] . . . Herb [Flem- 
ing] and later, us. I don't remember, but 
there was six or seven of us. Six or seven 
acts practiced there. Had to quit in favor of 
the other act coming on. Then you tore 
down before noon so the . . . business people 
could have their recreation. Then come 
back, fool around all afternoon [when there] 
wasn't anything going on. We used to put 
the mats out and do nisley and practice eve- 
rybody else's act. And then [Eddie] Billetti 
come to town and that’s when he put his 
wire up, was in the afternoon. We'd all get in 
there and walk that blamed wire, had all af- 
ternoon to do it. We had a good time.” Every 
evening the circus folks would congregate 
two blocks down at Thompson's Cafeteria 
on Center Street. “Always had to have a 
nickle for a cup of coffee. If ya’ didn't have 
it ya bummed it.” 


* 


Walt took part in the "Y” flying act once 
again in 1937. The March 30 Pantagraph 
listed the personnel of the flying act: Clar- 
ence and Irwin Croutcher, Walt Graybeal, 
Alma Fouin, Harry LaMar, Mickie Mahan, 


Flyers on the four pedestal boards of 
the big YMCA circus act in 1936. Dennis 
Watson collection. 


Charlie Fisher, Forrest Higginbotham, Glen 
Higginbotham, Connie Fisher, Elmo Rankin 
and Edith Fisher. 


THE FLYING FLEMINGS 1937 


After the Three Aces broke up, Walt tells 
us, “I'm kind of studying what to do and | 
looked out and there was Herb Fleming 
walking down the street. He walked in and 
asked me about working with him and I said, 
‘Fine.’ So we started our season.” After only 
two practices at the YMCA the Flying Flem- 
ings began the season playing parks and 
fairs.” 


Herb Fleming probably broke in as a 
catcher with Charles Waller's Flying Fishers. 
He was working with this act as early as 
1917. He and his wife Rose joined the Flying 
Wards in 1923, and they worked with one of 
the Ward acts for several years before orga- 
nizing their own troupe. Their daughter Eve- 
lyn also performed with the troupe for many 
years. The act in 1937 consisted of Herb, 
Walt and Rose. Herb is described as a large 
man, robust, about five foot, ten inches, with 
brown hair. "When the season was over I 
went to New Orleans to take my wife. That 
was her home. She had a yen to go and settle 
there ‘cause Jerry [Wilson] wanted me to go 
with him.” 


THE FLYING BEHRS 1938-1940 


Jerry Wilson had broken in as a catcher at 
the Chicago Athletic Club under athletic di- 
rector Johnny Behr. Jerry had worked with 
Pappy LaVan in the early 1930s as well. Jer- 
ry managed the Flying Behrs with his brother 
Tim and Pierre LaFramboise as his flyers. In 
1938 Tim was the principal flyer with the 
troupe, and their biggest trick was a one-and- 
a-half somersault to a hand catch. Pierre left 
the act and Jerry called in Walt because he 
was able to catch a two-and-a-half and a dou- 
ble full twister, as well as other smaller 
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tricks. Walt and Lilly bought a travel trail- 
er and began traveling with the Behrs. In 
New Orleans in 1940 they picked up a 
young lady named Janet who had been 
Jerry's adagio dance partner to drop the 
bar for them when they returned to the 
pedestal board and to do other small 
tricks. From there the troupe traveled to 
the Hawaiian Islands. They worked the is- 
lands of Maui, Oahu and Hawaii. 


THE FLYING LECLAIRES 
1940-1942 


When the Behrs finished their engage- 
ment in Hawaii Walt again joined the 
Croutcher brothers to form a three person 

act, the Flying LaClaires. 

They played dates along the west coast, 
"up and down Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
and Montana.” During his career Walt toured 
Canada three times. He also worked south- 
ern states, but never Mexico. The majority of 
parks and fairs were played in eastern states. 
The LaClaires finally broke up for good in 
1942 and Walt hired on with the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad in Bloomington as a road 
fireman. He remained with the C and A for 
six years. While working for the C and A he 
met Hazel Riddle at Roodhouse, Illinois. 
They were married in 1942. His second son 
Walter was born in September of 1943, and 
his son Mike was born in February of 1945. 
Walt and Hazel were married twenty-three 
years. Walt now has six grandsons, two by 
each of his three sons. 


THE ARTONYS 1948-1949 


Besides working for the C and A in 1947 
or 1948 Walt was also occasionally helping 
Eddie Billetti in a side venture which Eddie 


The Flying Artonys, Jack Bray, Walt 
Graybeal and Bones Brown in 1948. Au- 
thor's collection. 





had set up to make extra money. Ed 
Raycraft owned and operated a used car 
dealership in a large building at the cor- 
nor of Douglas and East Streets. He 
rented Eddie the entire upstairs “for next 
to nothing,” and Eddie set up shop 
building riggings for aerial acts. 

The Billettis were just one of several 
outstanding acts which were drawn to 
Bloomington for its extensive practice 
facilities. Eddie Hebeler and Bill Free- 
man had formed their high wire act in 
1931 calling themselves Bill and Eddie 
which immediately became’ “Billetti." 
During the 1930s and 1940s the Billetti 
act was one of the most outstanding high 
wire acts in the country. Walt states that 
they were the wire act of the Al G. Barmes 
and Hagenbeck-Wallace circuses in those 
days. The Billettis worked the YMCA Cir- 
cus for many years. Walt characterizes Ed- 
die as “a fine person." 


At this time Art Concello called Walt and 
asked him to work with one of his flying 
acts, the Artonys [named for Art and Tony, 
of course]. Since the days of the “Hassen 
Ben Hosen" YMCA acrobats Art had be- 
come one of the most influential circus men 
in the country, with as many as nine flying 
acts under his management at one time. The 
Concellos had moved to Sarasota in 1940, 
but Art retained ownership of the training 
barn on Emerson Street which had belonged 
to Eddie Ward, and he used the six car gar- 
age behind his father’s house on West Lo- 
cust to store much of his trapeze rigging. 
When Art and Antoinette were in town they 
generally stayed at Tilden Hall. 

Walt was now thirty-five years old. He 
had not worked with a flying act for six 
years. What could he say to an offer like 
this? “Sure, why not?” He quit his job with 
the railroad and began practicing with the 


The Eddie Billetti high wire act per- 
forming at a Bloomington YMCA circus 
in the 1930s. |. S. U. Milner Library Spe- 
cial Collections. 


Walt Graybeal. Author's collection. 


Artonys at the barn on Emerson Street. Was 
it difficult to “get it back" after being off for 
so long? “No, not really,” Walt says. He be- 
gan the season with Bones Brown, with Jack 
Bray catching. They played the Tom Packs 
Thrill Circus, a few ball parks and Shrine 
dates as well. Walt had a personality clash 
with Jack Bray. Jack left the act at some 
point and Jimmy Crocker took over as catch- 
er. Jeannie Sleeter (daughter of Red and Mit- 
zie) joined the troupe toward the end of the 
season. When Walt left the act early in 1949 
Fay Alexander took his place. Fay is best 
known for doing the stunts for Tony Curtis in 
the movie, Trapeze. Walt worked with one 
more flying act before retiring for good. 


THE DUWARDS 


Billy Ward, a nephew of a well known cir- 
cus clown, had broken in with the Flying 
Wards in 1927. Billy went on to form his 
own troupe, the Flying Duwards, About 1950 
Billy injured while working with the 
act. He called Walt in to work for him for a 
few weeks. “He sent me a bus ticket. I sent it 
back and said, ‘I want train transportation 
with sleepin’ accommodations.” The troupe 
consisted of Walt and a girl flyer (possibly 
Mary Stevens) and their catcher Jim Olson. 
Though Walt is of the opinion that he “had 
no business working” at the time because he 

had gained weight, Olson 
stated that he didn't notice 
the extra weight while 
catching Walt. This is an 
illustration of the skill and 
grace of a first class flyer. 
By contrast, the small, 
slight built, Billy Ward, 
"hit you like a freight 
train,” said Olson. 

In his career Walt not 
only mastered all the ‘sim- 
ple” tricks like somer- 
saults, seat rolls, seat 
jumps, hocksaults, hock 
somersaults, and the dou- 
ble somersault; but 
more difficult tncks 
the two-and-a-half 


Was 


also 
like 


and 


double full twister. As mentioned before, he 
was one of only two people who could do a 
crab double. Walt even caught the "big 
trick,” a tnple somersault, in practice few 
times, but not often enough to put it in the 
act. 


A PORTRAIT OF A FLYER 


Walt states that “a certain degree of tal- 
ent” is required to be a flyer. "Some have 
more than others, others have none at all for 
that particular thing.” Certainly a fear of 
heights would be a handicap when working 
thirty feet above the ground. I asked Walt if 
the height ever bothered him. "Not particu- 
larly,” he said. Once he'd gotten use to it he 
had no problems. 

Is there a_ particular physical type which 
best lends itself to trapeze work? It is often 
stated by authonitative circus people that the 
best flyers were small people. In Walt's 
words, he wouldn't pin it down to a specific 
physical type. “Wayne [Larey] was very 
good, now he was a very slendar person 
[five foot, nine inches or so]. Art [Concello] 
was super. He was a short stocky guy. So, | 
don't know . what's best or better. Now 
Tuffy [Genders] was a pretty good sized boy 
[also about five foot, nine]. He was good. 
Harry [LaMar] . . . was a short stocky per- 
son. Very stocky. I think maybe the short 
people. I don't know. Honestly, I don't." 

At eleven o'clock Walt leaves the counter 
at Fey's Electronics and heads down Lafay- 
ette Street in his green Ford Fairlane toward 
Main, to the Winner's Bar and Grill, where 
Patty is usually tending bar in the twilight at- 
mosphere. He has lunch every day, “two 
sandwiches, Scotch on rye,” (actually, 
Scotch and soda). Here, Walt also purchases 
his lottery tickets for the week. His circle of 
friends ranges from auto mechanics and 
brick masons to attorneys and judges. 

At five o'clock weekdays Walt leaves 
Fey's and again drives down Lafayette 
Street. He stops in at Winner's again before 
heading for the Elks Club. He has dinner and 
heads home. 


In his time Walt has seen the circus tradi- 
tion pass away almost completely in Bloom- 
ington. He has traveled through nearly every 
State in the country and met some of the 
most interesting people in the business. He 
has worked with or been associated with the 
greatest artists in trapeze work, some of the 
pioneers in that line, and enjoys a respecta- 
ble reputation in his own nght. He grew up 
in a community which fostered and encour- 
aged these developments. Walt has seen 
many changes in this town. He lives in the 
same location, but an entirely different place. 
Walt and a few others still living in the com- 
munity today were fortunate to have partici- 
pated in those events, and we are extremely 
lucky to have them as links with this unique 
heritage. 


a 
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lf you would like one of our 1990 Circus Calendars, send *1.00 to cover postage to 
GRAPHICS 2000, 2475 CHANDLER, SUITE 6, LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 89120. 
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Harry A. Atwell, a native of Chicago, was born 
October 4, 1879. He quit school at the age of eight- 
een and went to work in a steel mill. Soon his in- 
terest turned to newspaper work and he landed a 
job as a reporter on the Chicago Chronicle. After 
two years on the paper he took a course in pho- 
tography and moved to the Chicago InterOcean. 
On that paper in 1902 he was introduced to circus- 
es by press agents. 

In 1910 Alf T. Ringling offered him a job on the 
Ringling show taking and selling souvenir post- 


Col. Joseph C. Miller owner of the 101 Ranch 1925. 


Mabie Stark, Ringling-Barnum 1923. 
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cards on a 50-50 basis. At the close of the season 
he returned to Chicago where he joined Frank 
Burke to open the Burke-Atwell News Photo Ser- 
vice. He remained with Burke for 14 years and then 
opened a circus and theatrical photo agency which 
he operated until the early 1950s when he retired 
and moved to Sarasota, Florida. His circus nega- 
tives were later purchased by the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal and given to the Circus World Museum. 

This selection of Atwell circus photos of the 
1920s Is from the Pfening Achives. 


Reno and Isobel McCree, Sparks 1925. 


Bird Milliman, on Ringling-Barnum. 





May Wirth, Ringling-Barnum. Lou Davenport, Hagenbeck-Wallace. Madam Pallenberg, Ringling-Barnum. 


Ben Hamid Arabs, 101 Ranch 1927. Alfredo Codona and Lillian Lietzel, Paul Jerome & Helen Wallenda, R-B. 
Ringling-Barnum 1929. 
Vera Bruce, Ringling 1929. Frank Miller, Ringling-Barnum. 
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Adam Bardy’s new, revised book now includes 166 pages of interesting reading, as hetells 
of his life with the circus and of the Ringling Bros.and Barnum & Bailey Circus tent fire dur- 
ing the summer of 1944, when the big top went up in flames. Adam vividly describes the very 
start of this devastating fire which took the lives of more than 100 people on asummer day in 
Hartford,Conn.onJuly6,1944. 

Also included in this bookis the story of Adam's years of circus life, followed by his life as 
a bootlegger that started in the Kentucky mountains. Adam describes the State Police raid, 
when he escaped and spent the next seven years as a fugitive. He tells of his "boxing days" 
while traveling with the Coleman Bros.carnivalin the 1930s, as wellas his life with the gypsies, 
where he learned the art of fortune telling. Many more fascinating experiences of Adam Bar- 
dy’sliferound outthis volume. 

For those that like to remember the good old days, hereis a book full of interesting reading. 
Adam Bardy’struestory of wonderful years gone by. 

This nationally advertised book is now for sale at $12.95 per copy, sent by first class mail. 
(Foroverseasordersinclude$3.50extrafor air mail postage) 


Toorder send check or money order to: 


ADAM BARDWY 
87 ALM ROAD 
THOMPSON, CT 06277 USA 
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PART TWO 


SEASONS OF 1951-1952 


Biller Bros: 


1951 

y early February with the creditors 
B off their backs the Sturmak brothers 

began preparing for the new summer 
season. Arthur had returned to the winter 
quarters in Camden, South Carolina with the 
trucks and stock following the Providence 
date. Hy remained in New York to settle 
with the creditors. On February 1 he left 
New York to join Arthur in winter quarters. 

Following the indoor dates Sturmak gave 
the show-owned lion act and semi-trailer 
cage to Prince Ki Gor as compensation for 
wages due. The show was anxious to cut all 
expenses and did not wish to feed the lions 
during the winter. 

The February 17 Billboard reported fur- 
ther on the Biller financial condition. Alfred 
S. Julian, attorney for Biller Bros. Circus, 
had filed a bankruptcy schedule on February 
9 in New York Federal Court listing the 
show's liabilities at $283,052 and its assets 
at $67,400. 

The breakdown of liabilities were: 
$10,000, wages; $71,000, federal taxes; 
$90,507, secured claims and $110,668, unse- 
cured claims. The assets were $8,500, ani- 
mals, including three elephants, seven hors- 
es, eight ponies, three lions, two bears and 
six monkeys; $13,705, machinery; and 
$44,350, autos, trucks, jeeps and other vehi- 
cles. 

Ten days later attorney Julian filed an 
amended bankruptcy schedule with the New 
York court. This one listed the liabilities at 
$274,652 and the assets at $147,316. The re- 
vised assets listed $17,002, animals; 
$26,720, machinery and equipment; 


The GMC logo remained on this Biller 
stock semi-trailer in 1951. Piercy photo. 


ircus 
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$103,148, autos and other vehicles; $400, 
stationery and $44.85, cash on hand. 

Hy Sturmak returned to New York on Feb- 
ruary 16 and reported fresh capital was being 
sunk in the show to make sure it went out in 
the spring. The opening stand under canvas 
was to be in Camden on April 6. He stated 
that thirty-four men were in quarters and 
were readying the show for the season. He 
added that seating capacity was to be in- 
creased by 500. It is interesting to note there 
was no mention of where the "fresh" capital 
had come from. It can be assumed that the 
brothers dug down in their own pockets to 
get the show on the road in 1951. 

A winter quarters report appeared in the 
April 7 Billboard. It stated that Win Partello, 
general superintendent, had arrived in quar- 
ters on March 31. A crew of forty had com- 
pleted rebuilding and painting. All show 
trucks had been repainted and carried new 
lettering and pictorial work. New arrivals in 
quarters were Tommy Bentley, Flo McIntosh 
and Chester and Sylvia Gregory. Chester was 
to handle the side show and Sylvia would do 
her iron jaw act in the big show. The quarters 
had been open to the public on Sundays with 
no gate admission. A pony ride inside the 
front gate had received a heavy weekly play. 
Arthur Sturmak had accepted delivery on a 
new house trailer. 

The staff remained virtually the same as in 
1950: Art and Hy Sturmak, co-owners and 
managers; Charlie Schuler, press, assisted by 
his wife and Bernard Sturmak; Win Partello, 
general superintendent; Chester Gregory, 
side show manager and Paul Hall, treasurer. 

The show opened on April 6 in Camden 
with a three quarter matinee and and a better 
than half night show. The Billboard of April 
28 said the bow was in the nature of a come- 
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back for the Biller organization, which had 
had a wobbly 1950 season and two ill-fated 
indoor winter dates. 

On opening day it was clear where some 
of the fresh money had come from. The Gen- 
eral Motors logos were replaced by animal 
paintings on most of the semis. Pepsi-Cola 
logos were placed on the front of each semi- 
trailer next to the truck number. Pepsi had 
been making a concerted effort to edge Cola- 
Cola out of the outdoor field, which they had 
previously had locked up. Biller was one of 
a couple of outdoor organizations that had 
secured a tie-in with the other soft drink 
company. Reports said that Pepsi had come 
up with an unspecified amount of money. In 
return Biller was to limit bottled beverage 
sales to the Pepsi product and to advertise on 
their trucks. 

The menagerie, which was side walled at 
the opening, included three elephants, two 
black bears and a cub, one polar bear, two li- 
ons, a leopard and a cage of monkeys. 

Following rehearsals, the performance ran 
smoothly on opening day, and by the night 
show the timing was down to a pat one hour 
and twenty-five minutes. Joe Rossi's band 
had eleven men. Slayman Ali was equestrian 
director and Tommy Bentley doubled as an- 
nouncer. The Cristianis did not return, and 
were replaced by the Barrratte Troupe, who 
had been delayed upon entering the country 
and were not on hand for the opening. Prince 
Ki Gor had also left the show after two sea- 
sons. 

The opening performance was as follows: 


The new Pepsi-Cola logos are shown 
on the front of the elephant semi no. 80 
in 1951. The light plant is at right. Piercy 
photo. 





No. 1 Spec. 

No. 2 Flo McIntosh and Marion (Knowl- 
ton) Partello, pony drills. 

No. 3 Swinging ladders by Maria Elana, 
Ritta Taliaferro, Jerry Pressley, Sylvia Greg- 
ory and Teresa Morales. 

No. 4 Clown walk around. 

No. 5 Baby elephant presented by Wil- 
lam O'Harris. 

No. 6 Don Floyd Flying act (5). 

No. 7 Rubyette, leaps and tetterboard. 
No. 8 Slack wire by Tommy Bentley, 
Flo McIntosh Trio and Martha Smiga. 

No. 9 Sylvia Gregory, iron jaw. 

No. 10 Barratte Troupe (3), Juggling. 

No. 11 Liberty and high school horses 
presented by Dewey Scott. 

No. 12 Clowns. 

No. 13 Marion Partello, dressage horse. 

No. 14 Grace Ronna and daughter, rola 
bola and Rubyette, hand stands and knife 
leaps. 

No. 
duo. 

No. 16 Clown car routine. 

No. 17 Web number with Maria Elana, 
Ritta Taliaferro, Sylvia Gregory, Jerry Press- 
ley, Martha Smiga and Grace Ronna. 

No. 18 Navarro Brothers (3), perch act. 

No. 19 Elephants presented by Marion 
Partello and William O'Harns. 

No. 20 Clown walk around. 

No. 21 Tommy Bentley, slide for life. 

Clowns on the show were Horace Laird, 
Ira Gaskill, Jackie Lynn, Al Jones, Tommy 
Whiteside, Faye Avalon, Pepo Rolon, John- 
ny Buffington, Bill Lewis and Jim McCoy. 

The staff for the 1951 season as listed in 
the Billboard included the following: Ar- 
thur Sturmak, general manager; Win Partel- 
lo, manager; William Cowan, legal adjuster; 
Malcolm general agent; Pete 
Marsh, superintendent; Charles Schuler, 
general press representative; Virginia Schul- 
er, radio and schools; Syd A. Stevenson, 
press and schools; Bernard Sturmak, press; 
Steve Kuzmicz, brigade manager; Cleon 
Emerson, treasurer; Paul Hall, office; Gus 





15 Roberta and Rolon, iron jaw 


Fleming, 


The Jeep stake driver continued to be 
used during the 1951 season. Pfening 
Archives. 


Taliaferro, front door 
and auditor; Deacon 
and Dave MclIntosh, 
mechanical superin- 
tendents; Tommy 
Poplin, chief electri- 
cian; Chester Grego- 
ry, side show manag- 
er; Tex Reppert, 
inside tickets; Slay- 
man Ali, equestnan 
director; Tommy 
Bentley, announcer RM — > 
and George Foster, § Lat 
national advertising rr. nonin 
representative. 

Inside Chester Gregory's side show were 
Franklin Pierce, knife thrower; Marie Hall, 
snakes; Rose Marie, sword basket; T. Muilli- 
gan, magic; R. V. Lewis, minstrel band, with 
Noah Robinson, Charles Bass, Jazz Lips Ri- 
chandson, Hooks Tilford, Irene Lewis and 
Shufflin' Sam; Duke Kamaukua, Luana Kali 
and Mona Kamael, Hawaiian Troupe and an- 
nex dancers Phyllis Darian and Pearl Rose. 

Phyllis and Pearl provided a strong show 
in the annex of the side show. Nuts and 
broads were worked in the side show and 
there were flat joints on the midway. The in- 
come from grift on the circus was important 
in meeting the daily nut. 


By April 12 the show was in Statesville, 
North Carolina where the matinee was lost 
due to high winds and a thin one fifth house 
attended at night. At Lenoir the next day the 
show drew two full houses. On the 14th in 
Hickory there were two fair houses. 

Biller moved into Virginia for four stands 
at Martinsville on April 17. The rainy weath- 
er killed business in Covington, Virginia on 
the 26th, with only one third houses. The 
night show was held up for forty-five min- 
utes due to the weather. The date came at an 
off time so far as paydays at the major mills 
were concerned. King Bros. was billed for 
May 10 at Clifton Forge, Virginia, twelve 
miles away. 

On April 21 the show was in Welch, West 
Virginia. East Rainelle, West Virginia on the 
27th attracted two near capacity houses. The 
matinee there was delayed thirty minutes for 


The Biller ticket truck was not repaint- 
ed in 1950 or 1951. Van Matre photo. 


children to arrive after schools were dis- 
missed early. 

Biller was in Connellsville, Pennsylvania 
on May 3 where the turn out was bad due to 
rain. The next day in Greensburg business 
was strong and continued good in Swissvale, 
McKeesport and Charleroi. 

Agent Fleming had lined up strong spon- 
sors for the next few weeks in Pennsylvania 
and western New York. The show was look- 
ing forward to Elwood City, Pennsylvania 
on May 14 where a number of civic groups 
had joined as auspices for the benefit of a 
veteran who had lost both legs in Korea. 

Due to problems at the pay window some 
of the acts that opened in Camden left the 
show. 

New acts were added to the performance. 
Everett Coriell, head slide; Pringle's and Mo- 
rey's dog acts and the Drouget Troupe, jug- 
gling and iron jaw had joined the show. 

The show was in Warren, Pennsylvania on 
May 23 where the tumouts were mediocre 
with one third houses. Warren was played 
without a sponsor but had been heavily 
billed. The schools had not been dismissed 
in Warren either. The show was receiving 
compliments on its appearance and beefs 
about wild animal billing that did not appear. 


The GMC logo on the mechanical 


truck with boom was replaced by an ele- 
phant painting in 1951. Piercy photo. 
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The show had lost some workingmen and 
this caused a late arrival in Bradford, 
Pennsylvania on May 24th. 

On May 25 the show entered New 
York at Jamestown where it had two 
three quarter houses. Decoration Day, 
May 30, saw the show in Auburn, New 
York. Agent Mal Fleming had booked 
the stand on May 4, less than a month 
ahead of the show date. 

The newspaper ads and press handouts 
used in Auburn were out of date, refer- 
ring to attractions no longer with the 
show. Prince Ki Gor was listed in the ads 
and the handout listed the Cnstianis, Bel- 
monte, the Ivanovs, Ramona and Reyno- 
sa, the Hubler Trio and three baby ele- 
phants, none of whom were with it. 

The handout also noted: "The first cir- 
cus of the season rolls into Auburn from 
Cortland early tomorrow morning to pro- 
vide an added holiday feature. It is the 
Biller Bros. Circus, which has never be- 
fore shown in this city. It come here with 
an excellent reputation, and the advance 
men report that spring business has been 
good. 

“Auburn is known as a circus town and 
with fair weather the Biller Bros. Circus 
should draw capacity crowds afternoon and 
night.” 

On May 31 the Auburn Citizen-Advertiser 
printed an after notice. It read: “Biller Bros. 
Circus, heading for a long tour of Canada, 
made its first appearance in Aubum 
Wednesday and drew a capacity audience in 
the afternoon but in the evening did not do 
so well. 

"The circus was crowded in tightly on the 
small lot at Elm and Franklin Streets. The 
light attendance in the evening was a sur- 
prise as Auburn generally goes for these 
shows. But there were a televised heavy- 
weight prize fight and double-header base- 
ball as counter attractions. 

"The circus acts were largely routine and 
well done, with an occasional number a bit 
away from the ordinary sawdust melange. 
The young women performers were artful 
and graceful in bright costumes during the 
miscellaneous three ring panoply of convo- 
lutions, head balancing, ught wire gyrations, 
etc. Clowns cavorted in the age-old pattern, 
horses pranced, elephants rolled, the small 
band really did itself proud, and when the 
rain came at night it found many openings in 
the big top. But the audience dodged the 
spattering inflow as best it could as the show 
went on to its soggy finish." 

A day or so later an Auburm circus goer 
wrote a letter to the editor beefing about the 
Biller show. It read: "DISGRACE. The so 
called ‘circus’ which was held at Walt's 
ground Wednesday is a disgrace to what the 
word ‘circus’ means to the average man and 
woman. 

“They banned playing bingo in town for 
this was ‘gambling.’ Yet, they allow outsid- 


Tanit Ikao joined the show as a con- 
cert feature before the Biller show went 
into Canada in 1951. Pfening Archives. 


ers to come to our town and take advantage 
of the people. 

“We would all be nich if we sold pop at 15 
cents a bottle. Fifteen cents for a nickel bot- 
tle of pop. 

"Biller Bros. Circus advertised much more 
than it showed. Where were the lions?? 
Someone said the truck they were on lost its 
way. Lost its way, indeed! If everyone de- 
manded a refund for misrepresentation, | bet 
it would have found its way pretty fast. 

"With all the money they gyped the people 
out of, they could surely afford to buy a new 
tent. We went to see a show, not get a 
shower! 

“This was the worst circus ever to be held 
in Auburn. In fact it was a disgrace to allow 
such a circus to come to town. 

"Signed: ANOTHER VICTIM, Auburn” 

The last stand in New York state was at 
Ogdensburg on June 2. The show was pre- 
paring to enter Canada the next day at Vall- 
field, Quebec. Biller was looking forward to 
Canadian stands signed under auspices when 
the show had been in the Dominion in 1950. 
There had been some additions to the show 
prior to going into Canada. Duke Kamakua 
had added Estelle Hayes and Estelle Massey 
to his Hawaiian review in the side show. 
Chuck Taylor had come on as the new chef 
in the cookhouse. Robert Rolon had fallen 
during his cloud swing, but was not seriously 
injured. Tommy Bentley was operating a bar- 
ber shop in the back yard. Joe Rossi had been 
off the show for a few days due to doctor's 
orders. 

Tanit [kao and her female Blackaman act 
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joined Harry Hart in the concert in June. 
Ms. Ikao was a Hindo mystic woman 
whose act consisted of hypnotizing 
chickens, rabbits, a boa constrictor and 
an alligator. She also laid on her back 
in a bed of crushed glass and for a finish 
walked up a ladder with sharp swords as 
rungs and then hung in midair with her 
chin resting on the point of a sword. 

The season had not brought solid 
business to Biller Bros. and Canada had 
been counted on to lift the show's finan- 
cial condition. The Canadian tour was 
to be a long one taking the show 
through Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Ontario until the end of Au- 
gust. 

The June 30 Billboard provided the 
first report on business in Canada. It 
said that the Biller Quebec trek had 
been discouraging in its first fifteen 
days. Middleton, Quebec drew two full 
houses on July 5, but at Digby on the 
6th and Yarmouth on the 7th the atten- 
dance at all shows was about fifty per 
cent of capacity. Biller had played the 
Same towns the prior year. 

While the show was in Canada agents of 
the revenue service followed the show to 
collect admission taxes daily. The service 
was after the show for high estimated taxes, 
but the show's adjuster managed to squelch 
this effort. 

The show was in Riviere Du Loop, Que- 
bec on July 20 where it had a weak matinee 
and a capacity night house. The light mati- 
nee was blamed on a late starting time of 
4:15 p.m., and excessive heat. The following 
day they showed Edmundston, New Bruns- 
wick and moved up the Gaspe Peninsula be- 
fore returning to Quebec. A cnitical labor 
shortage plagued the show since entering 
Canada. The performers did cherry pie to get 
the big top up and a number of matinees 
were late in starting. 

On Sunday July 22 the show made a three 
hundred mile jump from Mount Joli to St. 
George, Quebec. The canvas and seat trucks 
were ditched as the show was moving to Lac 
Megantic, Quebec on July 24. The matinee 
was lost, but they had a straw house at night. 
A late arrival, due to labor shortages, in St. 
Agathe Des Monde, Quebec on July 27 
caused a cancellation of the afternoon show, 
but they had a straw house at night. Two ca- 
pacity houses were registered the day before 
in St. George De Beauce. 

Business in in Canada was far from what 
had been expected by the time the show 
went into Ontario on August 2 at Englehart. 
A few stands in Ontario were good but atten- 
dance was generally weak. At Midland, On- 
tario on August 17 the show drew one third 
and one half houses. Maria Eleana Bolanos 
received shoulder and wrist injuries and an 
elbow dislocation when she fell from her 
iron jaw rigging during a performance in 
Midland. She was taken to a local hospital 
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A four page herald was printed in 
French for the 1951 tour of Canada. 
Prince Ki Gor was listed inside even 
though he was no longer with the show. 
Pfening Archives. 


where she was expected to remain for sever- 
al weeks. The show followed a local fair in 
Oshawa on August 20, a truck had gone off 
the road on the way there. Brampton, Onta- 
rio on August 21 had a poor matinee and a 
three quarter night show. The stand was a 
day prior to the opening of the Canadian Na- 
tional Exposition in Toronto twenty miles 
away. Cold winds in Brampton ripped the 
big top. Patching was completed the next 
day in Guelph in time for a slightly delayed 
matinee. The total attendance in Guelph was 
estimated at 1,300 in continuing cold weath- 
er. 

The show left Canada at St. Thomas, On- 
tario on August 25 and took Sunday the 26th 
to clear customs. Imlay, Michigan on the 
27th brought the show back to the United 
States. The show played Howell and Cold- 
water, Michigan in long jumps to Kendall- 
ville, Indiana on August 30. Kendallville 
provided a quarter and a half house. Biller's 
move into Indiana placed them in the middle 
of the Clyde Beatty, Kelly-Miller and Kelly- 
Morris routes, but it appears serious opposi- 
tion was not encountered. 

Biller played Warsaw and Monticello, In- 
diana and then entered Illinois at Kanakee 
on September 3. Joliet and Elgin followed 
with the show then turning south to DeKalb, 
La Salle and Kewanee. Route card No. 22 
listed the week of September 10 as Gales- 
burg, Macomb, Jacksonville, Taylorsville, 
Litchfield, Vandalia and Effingham, all in [I- 
linois. Effingham, a Sunday town, was 
scheduled for a matinee only. 

The final route card of the season listed 


Mt. Vernon, September 17; West Frank- 
fort, September 18; Murphysboro, Sep- 
tember 19; Anna, September 20; and 
Chester, September 21. All were in IIli- 
nois. The final dates listed were DeSota, 
Missouri, September 22 and Flat River, 
Missouri September 23. Total mileage 
Camden, South Carolina to Flat River, 
Missouri was 10,144. 

A newspaper ad in the Ted Bowman 
collection for Flat River, Missouri listed 
a matinee only. A story appearing the lo- 
cal paper said the show had been in town 
since September 17 waiting for the con- 
tracted date. This indicates that the show 
had blown Mt. Vernon, West Franford, 
Murphysboro, [Illinois and Fredericktown 
and Desota, Missouri. 

It is believed that the show had no 
contracted dates after Flat River and wild 
catted for a few more days. The show 
moved into a town with no billing and in 
some cases a newspaper ad only a day 
ahead. A sound car was the principal 
method of announcing the arrival of the 
show in town. These wildcat dates are not all 
known but the show was contracted for 
Leachville, Arkansas on September 27. 
There is a suggestion that this date was not 
played and that the show had closed after 
Flat River. 

The Billboard of October 20 brought be- 
lated news of the show's final breath of life. 
The article read: “Biller gives up, Parks at 
Memphis, Sturmak show quits in Arkansas 
after losing trek from Canada. 

"Memphis, October 13. Biller Bros. Circus 
called it a season October 4 and moved from 
Claredon, Arkansas to the Mid South Fair- 
grounds here. While there were reports that 
the show had folded, it remained in business 
and apparently was expected to reopen next 
season. 

"Part of the show was working this week 
as an attraction at the Negro fair at Browns- 
ville, Tennessee and Arthur Sturmak was in 
charge. 

"The closing at Claredon marked the end 
of a disastrous trek from the Canadian bor- 
der. Show had been wildcatting for several 
days, using no ad- 
vance. 

“Returning to the 

States late in August, 
Biller Bros. moved 
rapidly through India- 
na, Illinois and Mis- 
souri before reaching 
Arkansas. Business 
continued poor and a 
number of performers 
and key staffers left 
during that period. 
Bob Cowan and crew 
left the show several 
days before it reached 
Clarendon, it was re- 
ported. 


"Earlier, the show had not done well in the 
East or in Canada. It opened in April after 
negotiating a four year delay in making pay- 
ments on debts incurred from playing indoor 
winter dates in New York and Providence. 

"In Canada the show played territory it 
and Dailey Bros. had made in 1950, and 
business generally was weak. The show was 
somewhat reduced this season from its 1950 
size. 


The final Billboard article on the show ap- 
peared on December 8 and was dated Chica- 
go. It read: “Hy and Art Sturmak, owners of 
Biller Bros. Circus, said this week that they 
plan to troupe the show again next season. 
They were at the outdoor conventions here 
and reportedly were looking for staffers, in- 
cluding a concession manager. They con- 
ferred with carnival executives on the possi- 
bility of putting the show on a midway, but 
no deal was reported. 

“Art Sturmak stated that plans call for op- 
erating an auspices show next season. He 
said the show's equipment and stock re- 
mained at the fairgrounds in Memphis. 

"Hy Sturmak said that reorganization of 
the show is under way and that much work 
remains to be done. 

"The Biller show went into quarters this 
fall after an unsuccessful tour marked by 
wildcatting in the final days and by the skip- 
ping of several stands." 

After the severe financial beating the cir- 
cus took in New York and Providence cou- 
pled with a generally poor business tour it is 
remarkable that the Sturmaks kept the show 
going until October. 


1952 
Arthur and Hyman Sturmak were down 
but not quite out as they faced the season of 
1952. Somehow they came up with a bare 
minimum of cash to try it one more time. 
The January 26 Billboard brought news 
of the Sturmaks further activities. It read: 


The Howes Famous Hippodrome can- 


vas semi no. 75 with Jeep loaded at 
rear. Pfening Archives. 
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The ex-Army shop truck had one of 


the best paint jobs on the Howes show 
in 1952. Pfening Archives. 


"Biller re-labeled Howe's Famous Hippo- 
drome. Sturmak tells of new capital; Mem- 
phis opening set for April 10. 

"Memphis, January 19. Arthur Sturmak 
announced here Wednesday (16) that he will 
take Howe's Famous Hippodrome Circus on 
the road this season with the opening sched- 
uled for April 10. The show, he said, will 
use Biller Bros. show equipment and stock 
as a nucleus. The new organization will play 
all stands under auspices. 

"Sturmak stated that financing of the un- 
dertaking will be by new principals whom 
he did not name. 

"His statements came as confirmation of 
reports circulating during the past few weeks 
that the show would be operated under the 
Howe's title. Other title possibilities also had 
been mentioned. 


"Sturmak and his brother Hy, of New 
York, began reorganization efforts last fall. 
Conferences in New York last week preced- 
ed the settlement of 1952 plans. 

"It was understood that reorganization of 
the operating company was completed at the 
meeting. Biller Bros. filed a petition of 
bankruptcy some time ago and its business 
was directed by a trustee, with court approv- 
al.” 

There is speculation that additional 
funds to take the Howes’ show out 
may have come from grifters, buy- ! 
ing the privilege to operate on the 4; 
show. The "luckey boys” operated 
openly on the Howe's Famous Hip- 
podrome midway. 

A new letterhead was printed 
for the Howe's title. It looked 
much like the Biller letterheads 
and listed the same executive of- 
fice address at 369 Lexington Ave- 
nue in New York. A small line list- 47 
ed the winterquarters at the } 
Memphis fairgrounds, and a post {:;. 
office box number in Memphis. 

Syd Stevenson wrote to Bill 
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Woodcock on a Howe's letterhead on Janu- 
ary 23 and reported that people were begin- 
ning to arrive and the show had received lots 
of wires and letters from people who wished 
to join the show. 

Another letter in the Pfening Archives on 
Biller stationery, dated February 6, 1952, 
written by Syd Stevenson to Bill Woodcock 
read: "Well the painter and mechanic are 
here now and have 14 men in winter quarters 
and have started getting everything in shape, 
have 3 men sewing canvas. I understand he 
is to get new canvas but are going to open 
with the old big top. We open here April 10, 
11, 12, sponsored by Variety Club at the fair 
grounds. 

"C. C. Smith was by here the other day to 
see about having the wagon over here, also 
Harry Anderson was here for a couple of 
days this week. A man named Oglesby is 
painting the show and Walter Rogers is the 
mechanic. 

"Just started two men out contracting and 
plan to have the phone crews start here just 
as soon as the Hamid-Morton show is over. 
They open here February 15. 


"We had one of the big elephants die here 
a few days ago. Pinto was pretty old and had 
Gastriitus (hope that is spelled right) just 
keeled over one night and we had a Vet out 


The side show bannerline remained 
the same as in 1952 other than retitling 
the entrance. Pfening Archives. 
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The Buck Lucas wild west stock was 
carried in this semi owned by Lucas. 
Pfening Archives. 


real soon he gave her shots but she died 
about 3:30 a.m." 

By March 15 it was announced that 
George Marquis was the general agent of the 
Howe's show. Marquis formerly had been 
with Kelly-Morris. This was a false report as 
Marquis was the announcer and not an 
advance agent on the show. The remaining 
small elephant was sold to the Kelly-Miller 
show. 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome Circus 
opened on April 11 in Humbolt, Tennessee 
not Memphis as announced earlier. 

Tom Parkinson, then circus editor of the 
Billboard, visited the show in Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee on April 19. His report on the show 
appeared in the April 22 issue. It read: "New 
Sturmak show has rough debut. Howe's Fa- 
mous Hippodrome Circus, opened at Hum- 
bolt, Tennessee Friday (11) and played to 
small crowds in cold and rainy weather for 
the first five days. 

"The new Art Sturmak edition was hit by 
high winds, which demolished one center 
piece of the big top at the second stand in 
Paris, Tennessee. Because of that loss the 
show was limited at subsequent stands to a 
three pole top and two ring show. It will be 
back to full size as soon as new canvas ar- 
rives. But, as Sturmak said, the important 
thing is that the show is open and rolling. Af- 

ter the Biller show closed last 
fall it was generally believed 
that there was little chance for 
' its reopening. When it did 
come out of Memphis winter 
quarters, the opera was a cred- 
itable aggregation. And when 
- contemplated new additions, 
including elephants and chairs, 
come on, Howe's Circus will 

be in good form. 
"The show has switched to 
_ the auspices plan this season 
if, 2 and expects to play almost all 
- .¢, dates under sponsorship. How- 
» ever, the three contracting 





agents started late, and for the first six 
weeks about half of the towns will be played 
without auspices so as to give the agents 
time to get far enough ahead. The show is 
using a liberal splash of attractive billing 
and Sturmak said a direct mail herald also 
would be used. 

"The performance includes the Sparton 
Family, Buck Lucas Wild West, and a num- 
ber of Mexican acts imported by Slayman 
Ali. Some of the latter are unusually strong, 
and the show's wire walking display is a 
high point. The single elephant [Modoc] was 
left in Memphis, but it and three new im- 
ports are expected to come on later. The new 
bulls are scheduled for June delivery, Stur- 
mak said. 

“Opening the two ring version here was a 
spec with all performers, ponies and saddle 
horses taking part. Here as well as later 
some pleasing wardrobe tums up, and the 
Buck Lucas troupe's contribution to the spec 
is good. 

"This is probably the only show with a 
woman equestrian director, Betty Biller 
(Sturmak) blows the whistle here and 
George Marquis does well as announcer. Ed- 
die Mason and Buck Lucas work pony 
drills; Ritta Taliaferro's pony drill was omit- 
ted. a four girl ladder display comes next 
and usually it has six people. Mannos does a 
neat pedestal act while Andrex handles chair 
balancing. 

"Remo is new in the featured juggler's po- 
sition. He handled the spot okay in cold 
weather here. Faith King and the Sparton 
Family's dog acts display pooch routines 
well. Then more newcomers, the Novarro 
Brothers, perform on the high perch, and 
this too, is an attention getter. Clowns then 
make their first appearance, with Orlo Spar- 
ton as producer. 


"Reynoso has the tent to himself for a sin- 
gle trap act and he earns the solo assignment 
with assorted foot and knee stands on the 
swinging bar. Rola-bola by the Lucas Broth- 
ers and Gene Schneck's pedestal headstands 


Famous Hippodrome was omitted 
from the title on the cookhouse truck in 
1952. Pfening Archives. 


The Navarro Brothers in the backyard 
of the Howes show in 1952. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


follow. Buck Lucas brings seven nders in for 
the first concert announcement. 

"Les Clere (2) clown through an adequate 
casting act that includes some good double 
casting and a birdsnest. In a two-act display, 
the Estrada Sisters (3) offer acrobatics and 
Los Agilas (2) platform acros, perform a 
one-arm lift that’s good. 

“Normally, the big wire display lists Jose- 
phine Ivanoff, Olga Sanchez and Martha 
Smiga. This was changed into two displays 
here. Josephine Ivanoff's feature was a ban- 
ner leap and Martha Smiga does a basket 
walk and a leap over a table. Olga Sanchez 
works bounding rope and tops it with a good 
series of bounces to the seat. It's a strong 
presentation for the show and each performer 
adds much to its effect. 

“Andrex and Roberto work cloud swings 
and come up with several novelties. Clowns, 
a ballet number and another clown tum 
brings the performance to the finale. The Es- 
trada Sisters and the Reynoso Trio work iron 
jaw novelties and top the turn with one mem- 
ber holding the rigging from which the other 
two are suspended, all iron jaw. 

"The concert shows whip cracking, knife 
throwing and trick riding in sufficient quant- 
ty to please the patrons. 

"On the staff are: Arthur Sturmak, manag- 
er; Hy Sturmak, counsel; Sam Rappert, as- 
sistant manager; William Cowan, legal ad- 
juster; Paul Hall, office manager; Gus 


Taliaferro, front door; Phil Strit, 
promotional director; Betty Bill- 
er, equestnan director; Sam 
Taylor, boss canvas; Blackie 
Price, props; Blackie O'Malley, 
side show canvas; Tige Hale, 
bandmaster; Walter Rogers, 
boss mechanic; Eddie Gray, 
tickets; O. Roach, electrician; R. 
V. Lewis, side show minstrel 
band; Paul Wenger and Manny 
Malman, concessions. 
"In the advance are James De- 
Forrest, general agent; James 
Gebhart and James M. Beach, 
contracting agents; Tom Gunnells, brigade 
manager and Syd Stevenson press agent. 

"The truck bodies are painted red and new 
ttle is done in silver. These and other equip- 
ment gave a good appearance despite some 
wear last year and already this season on the 
canvas. Cage truck was spotted in the side 
show, which has a neat banner line in front 
of a two pole top. 

"Sturmak said that the first few auspices 
dates had turned out satisfactory for the most 
part. Associated Charities backed the Hum- 
bolt opening but cold and rain killed the 
turnout. 

"The Paris date had a fair advance sale by 
the Chamber of Commerce auspices. Then 
came the cold, wind and rain, with tornado 
wamings going up in the town, The center 
piece gave up the ghost at about 7:30 p.m. 
This forced cancellation of the night show, 
and it was 3 p.m. the next day, Sunday, be- 
fore the circus cleared the Paris lot. Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, preceded the frosty Gallatin 
stand. Clarksville was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Guard for good results and the best 
day of the several. An open-date contract for 
a 1953 date was signed with the auspices 
there.” 

The Howe's show was in Morganfield, 
Kentucky on April 22, followed by Earling- 
ton, Springfield, Danville, Frankfort and 
Shelbyville. Frankfort was played April 26 
with both shows drawing nearly a full tent. 


Howes Famous Hippodrome Circus 


horse semi in Logansport, Indiana in 
1952. Pfening Archives. 
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This large Howes billing daub was 
posted in Logansport, Indiana for the 
May 3 date there. Pfening Archives. 


Shelbyville the next day the show had half 


houses in good weather. Due to adverse 
weather and other delays the show blew its 
contracted stand in Springfield, Kentucky 


and went on to Danville the next day's stand. 


An equipment list of the Howe's show has 
not been found, however from photos a 
number of the trucks with the show have 
been identified. The numbers of the trucks 
remained the same as on the Biller show. 
They included: 

Semi-trailers: 

No. 10 Props. 

No. 15 Side show. 

No. 20 Wardrobe. 

No. 25 Stringers and jacks. 

No. 34 Former Ringling cage. 

No. 35 Seats. 

. 38 Sleeper. 
. 40 Sleeper. 
. 50 Concessions. 

No. 55 Planks-seats. 

No. 65 Poles. 

No. 70 Horses and ponies. 

No. 75 Big 
ried jeep w ith stake driver. 

No. 85 Cookhouse. 

No. 90 Light plant. 

Straight trucks: 

No. - Shop truck with boom 
winch. 

No. - Office truck. 

No. - Water truck. 

No. - Commissary. 

No. - Panel sound truck. 

No. - Jeep stake driver. 

Most of the trucks carried the 
Howe's title, however the letter 
ing was not as well done as on 
Biller. 

Biller trucks not on the Howe's 
included no. 24 Ringling 
Barnum cage semi, no. 28 sleep 
er, no. 45 marquee and seats, no. 
48 baby elephants, no. 80 large 


g top canvas also car 


show 


LOGANSPORT 


elephants and one of the former army shop 
trucks. 

The Howe's show was in Connersville, In- 
diana on Apmnl 29, Logansport, Indiana on 
May 3 and Elkhart a few days later. The 
route of the show was not published in the 
Billboard cards have been 
found so it is not possible to follow the exact 
route. The show's appearance in Valparaiso, 
Indiana on May 7 was covered in the Bill- 
board. The show did poorly there due to the 
weather and opposition from Rogers Bros. 
Circus which had played the town on April 5 
under the Elks and had drawn 1,700 people. 
Valparaiso was so bad the matinee was can- 
celled and only about three dozen people 

showed up for the night 
show. 

The show headed north 
from Illinois and played 
Delavan, Wisconsin on 
May 9, Janesville the 10th, 
Monroe the 11th, Baraboo 
the 15th, Waupum the 
16th, Oshkosh the 17th, 
Appleton the 18th, Green 
Bay the 19th, Rhindlander 
the 22nd, Hurley the 23rd 
and Ashland the 24th. 


and route not 


FAMOUS 
HIPPODROME 


IRUS 


Howes Famous Hip- 
podrome half sheet up- 
right poster used In 
1952. Pfening Archives. 
had a_ labor 
shortage, perhaps due to 
late pay days. The show 
was late in arriving in 
Woodstock, Illinois after 
having problems getting 
off the muddy lot in Val- 
paraiso the day before. The 
show arrived too late for a 
matinee, 

Indications were that the 
Howe's Famous _ Hippo- 
drome had _ experienced 
rather poor business since 
out of the Mem 
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coming 
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Howes newspaper ad used in Bara- 
boo, Wisconsin. It lists a herd of baby el- 
ephants, although there were no ele- 
phants with the show. Pfening Archives. 


phis winter quarters. The early weeks of a 
circus season require either good business 
immediately or some money in the office to 
carry the show through the weak days. If the 
weather is against the show the problems are 
exacerbated. 

The Sturmak brothers were attempting to 
operate their circus under the most difficult 
and near impossible circumstances; it was in 
bankruptcy, had faced lots of bad weather 
and had poor turnouts. It was destined to fail. 
It is thought that the show gave its last per- 
formance in Ashland, Wisconsin, although it 
was contracted for fifteen additional stands 
in Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota. 


The June 7 Billboard brought the news of 
the death of the Howe's Famous Hippo- 
drome Circus. The article said the show had 
folded in Saginaw, Minnesota the last week 
of May. The show had been in Saginaw for a 
week when Arthur Sturmak reported he was 
making an effort to reorganize and that it 
would remain in Saginaw while attempting 
to get the finances straighten out. 

It was also reported that an Alabama truck 
dealer was in Minnesota and was expected to 





foreclose on the Howe's vehicles. Stur- 
mak said this was not correct. Sturmak 
also said that he planned to take the 
show into Canada after being reorga- 
nized. Only a few people had re- 
mained on the show after it closed. All 
of the performers had left. 

Joseph Robinson, representing the 
Robinson Truck and Equipment Co., 
Mobile, Alabama, arrived in Saginaw 
and took possession of nearly all of the 
Howes’ trucks. His company had sold 
the units to the Sturmaks in the spring 
of 1949 with a minimal down payment 
and was carrying the paper on the re- 
maining cost of the trucks. 

The circus trucks moving in convoy to- 
wards Mobile were halted on June 7 in Ro- 
chelle, [llinois and remained there for almost 
a week. The Illinois State Police stopped 
them at a weigh station south of the city and 
brought them back to Rochelle and parked 
them on some city property. The police 
claimed that all of the trucks lacked safety 
stickers. Only half of the drivers had licens- 
es and some of the trucks were in bad shape. 

Walter H. Hohenadel, editor of White 
Tops and a resident of Rochelle, looked over 
the trucks while they were stalled in his 
town and noted that the stock consisted of 
two bears, some monkeys, two horses and 
four ponies. It was reported in the Rochelle 
paper that total fines on drivers and trucks 
amounted to about $350.00. 

Robinson was quoted as saying that he 
would have the problems cleared up shortly 
and planned to move on in two days. 

Arthur Sturmak was also in Rochelle. He 
reported that his part of the equipment was 
being taken to Kentucky where he hoped to 
frame a new show. He said the stock and an- 
imals were being taken to Peru, Indiana. 
Both Robinson and Sturmak claimed owner- 
ship of the cage trucks. Some of the equip- 
ment was said to have belonged to each. Ad- 
ditional circus equipment had been put up as 
collateral to the Robinson firm by Sturmak 
during periods of bad business in 1950 and 
1951. Sturmak was fined $33.00 for a trailer 
that was five feet over-length and without a 
safety sticker. 

There was some suggestion at the time 
that the King-Crisuam planned to buy two 
of the trucks from Robinson, and it was 
understood that a number of Howe work- 
ing personnel would join the King show. 

Robinson, son of the company owner, 
reportedly paid off the Howe's personnel 
who had remained with the show in Sagi- 
naw. There was suggestion that General 
Motors, who had a major advertising te 
in with the Biller show, brought about 
the repossession of the trucks. They had 
no doubt been carried by GMC floor plan 
finance. 

By July 5 Robinson reported that the 
trucks and show equipment repossessed 
from Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
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Only one of the former Ringling- 
Barnum cages was carried in 1952. It 
was not retitled with the Howes name. 
Pfening Archives. 
Circus was stored in Mobile and that he 
hoped to sell them. 

An inventory listed office, mechanical, 
water, ulility and panel trucks among the 
six straight bed models. There were seven- 
teen tractor trucks plus_ semi-trailers 
equipped for use in hauling side show, hors- 
es, canvas, elephants, stringers, light plant, 
cook house, props and bible backs. Two 
sleepers brought the total of semi-trailers to 
14. 

The Robinson firm also picked up trucks 
and equipment that had been left in the 
Memphis quarters when the show left. Rob- 
inson also reported that he retained ttle to 
the elephant Modoc that had been in the- 
Memphis zoo since April. He said were the 
city of Memphis had a lien of $1,500, plus 
$2 per day against the elephant. He expected 
to move the bull to Mobile. 

The Robinson firm also had the 110 foot 
big top and three 40s, a 20 by 40 cookhouse 
tent, a marquee, the light plant with engines 
and generators plus seats poles, ngging and 
other equipment. It is not known if the equip- 
ment came back with the trucks or if it was 
incumbered by the loan on the trucks. Re- 


Ritta Biller Taliaferro ready for spec in 
the backyard of the Howes Famous Hip- 
podrome Circus in 1952. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 
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saee= Bradbury and Jack S. Smith. 
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ports at the time indicated 
that some other equipment and 
animals had been sold by Mrs. 
Arthur Sturmak. 

Little is known about the dis- 
position of the Biller equipment 
other than what was purchased 
by Tony Diano. Sturmak sold 
Diano eight ponies, menage 
horses, a polar bear, a black 
bear and six monkeys. Diano 
also purchased the two semi- 
trailer cages that had originally 

| come from the _ Ringling- 
> s Barnum show from Robinson. 

All of the seating equipment 
also went to Diano. The seats went to the 
Circus World Museum in the late 1960s 
along with the Cole Bros. ticket wagon and a 
railroad stock car owned by Diano. 

The Howe's Famous Hippodrome Circus 
was not the only show that closed early in 
1952. Tiger Bill Snyder's Wild West and 
Stevens Bros. Circus also bit the dust in mid- 
season. In September the following shows 
were still on the road: Ringling-Barnum, 
Clyde Beatty, Capell Bros., Cole & Walters, 
Hunt Bros., Kelly-Miller, King-Cristiani, 
Mills Bros., Wallace & Clark, Beers- 
Barnes, Hagen Bros., Rogers Bros., Kelly- 
Mormis and Ben Davenport's Wallace Bros. 

Little is known about Arthur Sturmak's ac- 
tivities following the close of the Howe 
show or if the Internal Revenue Service con- 
tinued to press him and his brothers for the 
$71,000 in taxes due from the New York and 
Providence indoor dates. As officers of the 
corporation they were personally liable for 
these “trust fund" taxes. 

Arthur Sturmak was national advertising 
manager on the Al G. Kelly & Miller Bros. 
Circus in 1958 and 1959. He continued to be 
active in the concession business and with 
his brother Hyman operated a very success- 
ful concession operation in a number of 
large arenas and at state fairs throughout the 
midwest. They also operated concessions at 
the New York World's Fair in 1964. 

Following his retirement from the circus 
he purchased a home in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, where he resided the remainder of his 
life. Betty Biller Sturmak and Ritta Biller 
Taliaferro were natives of Louisville. Arthur 
Sturmak died of a heart attack on May 15, 
1984 at age 79. He was survived by his wife 
and two sons. 

Hyman Sturmak is still alive and contin- 
ues to practice law in New York City. Bren- 
nie is retired and is living in California. 


- 


This article is dedicated to the memory of 
Gus Taliaferro who had long wished for the 
publication of the Biller Bros. Circus history. 

Contributing to the research of this article 
were the Circus World Museum, Gus Talia- 
ferro, Bill Rhodes, Pau] Horsman, Smokey 
Jones, George Hubler, Ted Bowman, Joe 
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Circus Fans... It's Here! 


The TOM MIX Book 


by M. G. "Bud" Norris 


The story of the Movies' Greatest and Highest-paid West- 
ern Star. His Career, Cars, Homes and Wives. 

His travels with SELLS-FLOTO, SAM B. DILL, his own 
TOM MIX Circus and Circus Belli in Denmark. 

Detailed 336 Movie Filmography. 

History of Tom Mix Radio Program, 1933-1950. 

A big 8 1/2 x 11", 2 1/4 pound volume with 379 pages, 223 
photos and full color cover. 

The finest and most comprehensive book ever written on 


Mix. 
$24.95 Postpaid 


Foreign Orders add $5.00 
MAIL-ORDER ONLY - NOT SOLD IN STORES 


For An Autographed First Edition, Send To: Or order direct from the publisher: 
M. G. Norris The World of Yesterday 

1324 N. Hague Avenue Route 3, Box 263H 

Columbus, Oh 43204 Waynesville, NC 28786 


¢ TRAINED aw 
ANIMAL 


D Orne 8? 


JOHN & MARY RUTH HERRIOTI 
Owners 


ROUTE 8 © BOX 94 © SARASOTA, FLORIDA 34245 ® (813) 758-5414 


THE LAND OF LITTLE HORSES, Gettysburg, PA 


HOLIDAY Gis SvWGS 


To all our circus friends 


John and Mary Ruth Herriott 
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THE FIRST TRICK RIDER IN AMERICA 


By George Speaight 


It is a well-established fact of circus histo- 
ry that the earliest circus in America was 
presented by John Bill Ricketts in 1793. But 
who was the first performer of trick horse 
riding in America? This was the act with 
which Philip Astley began his performing 
career, and which was the immediate precur- 
sor of the Circus proper. It cannot be separ- 
ated from the history of the circus. 

The credit has hitherto been given to an 
Englishman, John Sharpe, who appeared in 
Boston and Salem by November 1771, and 
to Mr. Faulks, who performed in Philadel- 
phia in September 1771 and in New York 
from December 1771 to January 1772.! 
They were followed by the famous English 
equestrian, Jacob Bates, who was in Phila- 
delphia in 17722 and in New York in 1773. 

There is, however, a claimant to an even 
earlier date. In June 1771 Philip Astley let 
his Riding School in Lambeth, London, to a 
horseman called Charles Hughes for a week, 
and for the next few months Hughes re- 
mained as a member of Astley's company of 
equestrians. The next year, 1773, Hughes set 
up his own Riding School in London, near 
Blackfriars Bridge, with a display of horse 
riding very similar to Astley’s. There was 
keen competition between the two men, and 
they outbid each other in their advertise- 
ments. 

In The Gazetteer for April 28, 1772, 
Hughes claimed in his advertisement that 


eleven years prior to Pool. In the Newport, 
"he had the honor of performing before their 
Majesties . . . also in America and Africa,” 
The next year, in The Gazetteer for April 10, 
1773, he enlarged on this claim” In the year 
1770 Hughes exhibited before many Indian 
Nations, in Africa and America, and in 1772 
had the honor of performing before their Bni- 
tannic Majesties in Richmond Gardens, and 
this present year, before his Majesty and 
Dauphin of France at Versailles." 

Hughes went on to become the equestrian 
director of the Royal Circus, to visit France, 
Hungary, Italy, Spain and Portugal, and to 
virtually found the Circus in Russia. He has 
been overshadowed by Astley in circus histo- 
ry and, in my opinion, has not been given the 


credit that is is just due by histonans. Now, if 


his claim is accepted, he can be recognized 
as having exhibited tick horse nding in 
America earlier than any one else. 

Can his claim be accepted? Circus adver- 
tisements were full of unverified boasts at 
that period, but was there any reason for him 
to invent a visit to a distant seemingly unim- 
portant colony? His reference to "many Indi- 
an Nations” is obscure; did he mean Red In- 
dians or Black Africans? But this does not 
invalidate the basic claim. Hughes must have 
been riding somewhere in 1770 for him to 
have been expert enough to rent Astley’s in 
1771, and there are no records of him in Eng- 
land in that year. The earliest riding exhibi- 
tions had been given in 1758, and Jacob 
Bates had toured Europe as early as 


ENTER, MR. GARDNER 


By James Cole and Stuart Thayer 


Conventional wisdom has long held that 
the first American performing rider was 
Thomas Pool, who gave an exhibition in 
Philadelphia in 1785. In his ads this gentle- 
man announced himself as "the first Amen- 
can that ever exhibited the following eques- 
trian feats,” after which he noted the six 
parts of his program.! 

He has been held to be the first native per- 
former by Greenwood, Odell and Chindahl, 
an impressive corps of researchers, and no 
doubt the reason everyone has accepted Pool 
as such. 

Recently, however, James Cole, of Orlan- 
do, Florida, has unearthed the fact that there 
was an American rider who gave exhibitions 


Rhode Island Mercury of 23 May 1774, ap- 
pears the advertisement we re- 
produce here (Fig. 1). In it, 
Christopher H. Gardner said 
he would perform on one, two 
and three horses in Newport 
on May 24 and again on May 


On May 30, the Mercury 
printed a review of Gardner's 
performance and from it we 
learn that he was the son of 
Captain Henry Gardner of 
Newport, that he excelled the 
"celebrated Mr. Bates” in sev- 
eral parts of his exhibition and of 
that he was the first American 


o’clock. 


Friday. 
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as = ORS 
By the original American Rider, 


CHRIS TOPHER 
oT Wall be perforined tomorrow, 


ABOUT 
RS IN AMERICA 


1766,° so there is no inherent improbability 
in an English riding master reaching Ameri- 
ca by 1770. No records of him have been 
discovered in America so far, but that 
doesn't prove that none ever existed. 

The act that he presented in America 
would probably not have differed greatly 
from what he performed two years later in 
his Riding School by Blackfriars Bridge. 
This included leaping backwards and for- 
wards over three horses, leaping over a sin- 
gle horse forty times without stopping be- 
tween springs, leaping the bar while standing 
on the saddle with his back to the horse's 
head, riding at full gallop with his head on a 
pint bottle, riding with one foot on the 
horse's head, and riding at full speed with his 
right foot on the saddle and his left toe in his 
mouth.* 

If Ricketts was the father of the circus in 
America, let us hail Charles Hughes as its 
grandfather in the year 1770. 


Footnotes 


R. W. Vail, Random Notes on the 
rte des Early American Circus, 1934. 

2. “Jacob Bates,” Enciclopedia dello 
Spettacolo. 

3. Jacob Bicker Raye, “Notietie van het 
merkwaardigste meyn bekant,” MS in the 
Gemeentelijke Archiefdienst van Amster- 
dam. 

4. From a bill reproduced, plate 9, no. 
10475, in R. Toole-Stott, Circus and Allied 
Arts: a World Bibliography, vol. iv, 1971. 
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Fig. 1 Gardner's advertisement in the 
Newport, Rhode Island Mercury May 23, 
1774. Author's collection. 


SEMANSHIB, 


H. GARDNER, 


atthe north-calt parc of 
this town, 


On one, two, and three horfes. 
The doors of the manace will be opened at 10 o'clock, 
in the forenoon, and hz will inount precifely at it 


He will perform again at the fame time “f day, next 
Tickets, at a quarter of a dellar euch, uray be 
had of Mellis. Libubod Poter, Robert Lillibridge, jun. 
William Davis, Heary Garaacr, aod of the printer heres 





On Friday laft the maaly exercife of HORSEMAN- 
SHIP was performed, to admirstion, defore a picat 
number of {pectators, in the manage at the eorth-ealt 
parc of this town, by Chriltopher EI. Gardner, fun of 
Capt. Henry Gardner of this place. It was allowed by 
the belt judges prefent, thac he excelled the celebrated 
Mr. Bates, in feveral parts of the performance. It is 
furprifing that this youth fhould, arifc 
to fuch perfection in this art, as has cok f me of the 
beft pe-formers in England imany years ts acquire. As 
he is the firlt American that has exhibited in chis way, 
he certainly merits encouragement from his Couctcymen, 
who are fonsc!thac ancient {tock f Brite 
have never vet difgraced by want ct 


in a lictle ume, 


$s, wW:Oom iicy 
yenius, Ieuning, 
courape anc many 
‘M.. GARDNER wil: perform apain cext Tourlday, 
the door tb 3 o'clock in the ul 
ana he wall Meurc mrecirely ar 4 —He wll 


On [rriday the posh op june, at the fame 


accomplifhments, 
Opened at rcornoon, 
ailo ride 


Um ul day. ¥ 


His ads read 
“Horsemanship by 
Christopher H. 
Gardner, the origi- 
nal American rid- 
er, who will per- 
form all the parts 
which were exhib- 
ited in America by 
the celebrated Mr. 
Bates.” This 
seems to indicate 
that he was doing 
Mr. Bates’ rou- 
tines, which en- 
forces Cole's as- 
sumption that 
Bates was _ his 
teacher. 


HORSEMANSHEDP,. 
Wy Curisropnzr H. Garpnze, 
The trigtnel American Rider, who will baphth., | 


ell~ which wee ex oak is is Anita 
S| ti 


celébraved Mc, Bates, ia Je 
ailqned pe good Judge he folly sere or’ rechpe_ 
etréed!, ay thieg © 4. Kind eyer performed om, 
chia Coatiarnt. 
On Tuefday next, the fecond of . Auguft, 
be will ride, if the Weather be gd (if aos, tha” 
next fair Da: ow Cupt. John Mawewlon’s Grosnd, _ 
oa tha Welt Sidé of the Qiagr Bridge. | 

Tha, Doors wili.bs opemed at Fire «Clock ie she. 
Alieredoe, aed he will mount preci(ely ac Sx, Ther- 
Sear are fviteble for i.ad.es orci Gaathamen.me Ticke” 

stu Qvurier of a Dollar cack, ul] be mouets, ta 

ry at Me Richard Oleey's, asd ar the lufurances*t 


Fig. 2 Gardner's ad in the Newport, 
Rhode Island Mercury, May 20, 1774. 
Author's collection. 


to perform “in this way." (Fig. 2) 

Jacob Bates, an English rider, had ap- 
peared in New York in May, 1773, and in 
Newport in October and November of that 
same year.” 

It is Cole's contention that Bates returned 
to England some time that winter (1773- 
1774), but not before he taught Gardner to 
ride. Bates might well have sold his horses 
to the American. 

Gardner performed in Newport on May 
24 and 27 and June 16, 1774. These are the 
dates for which Cole found advertisements; 
there may have been other performances, of 
course. Then, in July, 1774, he advertised 
two appearances in Providence; on July 26 
and August 2. (Fig. 3) 


After the Providence dates, 
Gardner returned to Newport. He 
gave exhibitions twice in August, 
1774. In his notice of 29 August 
he said the "manage" (the enclo- 
sure) would be taken down. Fur- 
ther, he said he would perform in 
Providence during commence- 
ment week (Brown University 
was then twenty years old), but no proof of 
his appearance has been found. 

Gardner then disappears. One reason for 
this must be the fact that in October, 1774, 
public amusements of any kind were banned 
by act of Congress, a situation that prevailed 
until the end of the Revolutionary War. 


The research for this article was accom- 
plished by James Cole, Robert Kitchen and 
Mrs. Peter Bolhouse of the Newport Histon- 
cal Society. 


Mr. Gardeer expegts to 
(96d will grasefallp ogheow 


Office. —No Monay will be taken pt thé Door of yout 
Mesege, sor sey Perfons sdeaiiion 


—/Tig baped ad Eesfoee. will bate g wy Dog, wile 
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without Tickets.» 


ive entive SatisfaRios, 
ge all the Favours af. 


thofe Ladies aad Gentlemen we will oblige Aim qitk: 
thew eee aan 


Fig. 3 Christopher H. Gardner placed 
this ad in the Providence, Rhode Island 
Gazette July 16, 1774. Author's collec- 
tion. 


Footnotes 


1. Pennsylvania Packet (Philadelphia), 20 
August 1785. 


2. New York Gazette, 31 May 1773. 


WANTED 


Anything pertaining to the 
Fred Buchanan Circuses or Granger, Iowa. 


YANKEE ROBINSON 1906-1920 


WORLD BROS. 1923 


ROBBINS BROS. 1924-1931 


I will pay $200 to locate and use photo of circus 


train 


parked on siding at the Granger quarters. 


PEACE ON EARTH 


GOODWILL TOWARDS MEN 


A traditional Christmas refrain that perhaps 
by year round. Wishing 
Good Health and Peace in 


someday we can live 
all of you Joy, 
1990. 

Star Rt. 1, 


Box 962-A 
Buckeye, AZ 85326 


All letters answered. 


LEE ERER SS 
CEIRIES TWAS 


O_INFIO 


EE AEPrEX' MS INA YEE 


Joseph S. Rettinger 
P.O. Box 20371 
Phoenix, AZ 85036 
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CLIFFORD E. VARGAS 


Cliff Vargas was a classic American 
entreperneur. Buying into a small busi- 
ness, within a few years he made it an 
industry leader through determination, 
creativity, hard work, and guts. He did the 
smart things smart businessmen do such 
as learning every phase of the business, 
paying attention to details, building a 
strong management team, taking calcu- 
lated risks, and reinvesting the profits. His 
motivation was achieving his vision of 
what his company could become, not making himself wealthy. 
And he did it with style that brought glory not only to himself 
but to his entire industry. To have accomplished what he did in 
any business would be a remarkable achievement in itself, but to 
have done it in the circus business is a tribute to his genius. He 
did what few had done before him and what few will do after 
him: successfully operate a big tented circus over an extended pe- 
riod. 

His early life gave little indication that his destiny was under 
canvas. He grew up on a farm in Northern California, headed for 
San Francisco after high school where he worked a series of jobs 
including selling Fuller brushes, and eventually landed in Chicago 
where he operated a bar. Reports that his grandfather had been a 
circus performer in Portugal had more to do with good press copy 
than reality, and he had no more than a passing interest in the 
circus before he entered the business. 

His first circus work was as a phone solicitor for Ed Peterson, a 
Shrine circus promoter out of Chicago in the early 1960s. Soon af- 
ter, he returned to California where he became a hell fire phone 
promoter and booker for Rudi Jacobi, Sid Kellner and Joe Gatti in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. He then hooked up with Charles 
Germaine who operated the Miller-Johnson Circus mostly as a 
phone promoted indoor and ball park show. On April 1, 1972, Var- 
gas bought the show from Germaine. He continued with the 
Miller-Johnson title in 1972 and 1973, making mostly stadium 
dates. In late 1973 he bought his first tent, selling his home to 
make the down payment. In 1974 he changed the title to Circus 
Vargas and began playing the majority of his dates under canvas. 
It grew in size and reputation through the 1970s and 1980s. 
Starting in the late 1980s, the show began playing some arena 
dates. 

Vargas was an innovator. While a number of his ideas had 
been tried before, he refined them to such a degree or was so suc- 
cessful with them that he was recognized as their originator. Ex- 
amples abound: the free children’s ticket, tie-ins with shopping 
malls, playing numerous locations in large metropolitan areas, gi- 
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gantic jumps into new territory, mak- 
ing multi-day engagements common 
place, year-round tours. Interestingly, 
while his first success in the business 
was as a phone promoter, he used fewer 
and fewer phones as the years went by. 
His circus was noted for spectacular 
production numbers, first class, fast mov- 
ing acts, superb wardrobe and excellent 
production values. He oversaw every de- 
tail and was never reluctant to suggest 
improvements to personnel. He was a perfectionist who constant- 
ly drove himself and those who worked for him to do better. 
Everything he did was for the good of the show. It was his whole 
life. 

He was hyperactive. Besides his extensive management duties, 
he often took tickets, drove a semi, and helped raise the canvas. 
He even personally tended to a two-headed calf the show carried 
for a time. He prided himself on knowing virtually every job on 
the show which made it impossible for employees to con him 
about problems in their work. 

He had a complex and contradictory personality, being capable 
of both great compassion and volcanic anger. He once fired a per- 
former for going to her son's high school graduation only to take 
her back upon her return. He was known to savagely reprimand- 
ed employees in front of their co-workers then apologize later. A 
former staffer recalled that Vargas’ outbursts tended to come 
when the show was doing well; when times were tough, his tem- 
per was usually in check. 


The years and the grind took the toll on his health. He had 
Open heart surgery in 1978, and was later diagnosed as having 
terminal cancer. Mercifully, his heart gave out on September 5, a 
day before he was to start a round of chemotherapy treatment. 
He was sixty-four. He often said he would never retire from the 
circus, and he didn't. 

When asked to name his contribution to the circus business, his 
associates, to a person, said it was his showmanship, his committ- 
ment to giving the public a great circus, and his love of the game. 
One went so far to say that he sparked the revival the circus has 
enjoyed in recent years. His circus and his name will continue un- 
der the capable direction of Joe Muscarello and Jack Bailey to 
whom it was willed. Chances are it will prosper for years to come. 
They may, in fact, take it to new heights. 

But it won't be the same for we won't see Cliff Vargas’ likes 
again. He was a great, great showman who loved the circus like 
few others. Fred Pfening III 





Part Seven 


CHAPTER 76 
COCKATOOS 


t one time there was a bird trainer by 

the name of Proskie who, like many 

other circus people, used to spend his 
winters at George Christy's winter quarters 
in Houston, Texas. As a boy, A. W. had 
spent many hours watching him train his 
birds. 

Mr. Proskie had three daughters, and he 
broke a cockatoo act for each of them just 
before he retired. This was, of course, in the 
days before there was a ban against the im- 
portation of parrot-like birds. Since there 
were eight birds in each act, plus a few 
spares, it must have been quite a sight to 
watch him at work. He made all of his own 
props for the acts. He also taught his girls 
how to train the birds, so that they might 
break replacements from time to time. Each 
of the girls traveled around the country for 
many years with their acts and then, one by 
one, quit the business. 

We had a phone call one day while we 
were still at the bird farm in Reseda from 
one of his daughters. She was retiring and 
leaving the road, and asked if we might be 
interested in buying her act. We went to see 
it and liked it, so we bought it. I then worked 
it a number of times on television. 

Shortly after completing the motion pic- 
ture The Bird Man of Alcatraz, I worked the 
bird act on a television show, one that had 
national coverage. The next day we received 
a call from August Busch, the owner of 
the Budweiser brewery. He invited us to 
come to St. Louis for an interview. He re- 
quested that we bring the birds and props 
with us; he would pay all expenses. 

We were met on our arrival in St. Louis 
with a car for us and an enclosed van to 
transport the birds. We drove directly to 
Mr. Busch's zoo and, after the birds were 
situated, drove to the hotel where reserva- 
tions had been made for us. 

The next day we worked the act and Mr. 
Busch at once made a deal for it. He then 
asked if he might engage us to break an- 
other just like it for the new zoo which he 
was building in Van Nuys, California. The 
one he had just bought from us was to go 
to Florida and be shown at the Busch Gar- 
dens there. 

The restrictions on the importation of 
birds from Australia does not include 
zoos, which may buy them for display pur- 
poses, but are not allowed to sell them. 


Mr. Busch told us that he would have the 
birds flown in directly to us--eight white 
greater sulphur crested cockatoos. 

We had their quarters and training area all 
ready for them when they arrived and, after a 
few days rest, proceeded to start their train- 
ing. Now, since they were perfectly matched, 
telling them apart was a problem. I solved 
this by placing a few drops of vegetable dye 
on each of their tails, then making out a chart 
to keep track of what each one was being 
trained to do. I also put some of the same 
color dye on each perch where they were to 
sit, making it easy to know where they were 
to go. 

A. W. had the props for the act built and 
helped me with the training for a while, then 
it was time for him to get back into the busi- 
ness of buying and selling birds. Certainly, 
we had lost a number of our contacts during 
all of the months we had been working on 
the Bird Man picture. People from whom we 
had been buying birds had found other out- 
lets for them. There was no use trying to 
hold out any longer. A. W. received and ac- 
cepted an offer to go to work for the San 
Francisco Zoo so, once more, I was left 
alone, only this time with a flock of birds. 

Since | did not have much of anything else 
to do, I devoted more time to them than a 
person normally would do on a job of this 


Dorothy and her cockatoos at Busch 
Gardens in Tampa, Florida. Author's col- 
lection. 


sort. I made a game out of it. I would have 
my breakfast then go out to the barn where 
the cockatoos were housed, two to a cage. 
There was a large aviary in conjunction with 
the room in which they were kept. I would 
take each one out of its cage and place the 
bird on the floor of what I now called the 
playroom, and go on to the next cage and do 
the same. After they were all in the play- 
room, I would clean their cages. Each cage 
had a wire grate in it, which I would remove. 
On the tray below I had placed white sand 
and, with a scoop, I would quickly gather up 
this sand and place it in a sifter, leaving the 
now-clean sand on the bottom. 

After the cages were all cleaned and ser- 
viced with fresh feed and water, the training 
session would begin. At first I would get 
each one on a training stick (a piece of dowl- 
ing) and then I would place it on its respec- 
tive perch. Later on after each one knew his 
own place I got the idea of having them 
climb up a ladder from the floor and go on to 
its perch. This served two purposes: it elimi- 
nated having to get them on a stick and then 
place them on their perch and, also, in the 
event one should for some reason fall off of 
the table during the act, I would not have to 
chase after it; it would run to the table and 
climb back up. 

I gave them the following names, which I 
thought would be easy for the handler to re- 
member: August, Nora, Homer, Edward, Eu- 
nice, Sam, Edna and Robin. The act went as 
follows: Two cockatoos dance the round 

waltz. One cockatoo 
pushes a wheelbarrow to 
the end of the table, turns 
it around and brings it 
back. One _— cockatoo 
counts by ringing a bell. 
One cockatoo pushes a 
cart upon which another 
rides to the end of the ta- 
ble, turns it around, and 
brings it back to the 
perch. Four cockatoos 
ride a merry-go-round 
while another cockatoo 
pushes. On the top of the 
merry-go-round is a toy 
airplane, another cocka- 
too perches on it. One 
cockatoo works on the 
horizontal bars. 

Three bars complete 
this act. The first bird 
goes across, turns around 
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Kathy and Louis Goebel, owners of 
the World Jungle Compound, in 1967. 
Author's collection. 


and comes back, not missing a bar, going 
over the top of the bars. Then, another bird 
runs underneath the bars. One cockatoo 
Starts from a perch position, spins around, 
then jumps to bar two and spins around, then 
jumps to bar 3 and spins around--like a for- 
ward somersault. 

As the second part of this act, another bird 
grabs the bar with his mandible (lower jaw) 
then puts his feet on the bar and releases his 
mandible to turn upside down and back- 
wards, then releases his feet to end up on the 
floor. He repeats this on bar two and three, 
then returns the same way. 

The castle act runs as follows: A bird is 
placed inside the castle through a downstairs 
door; the bird automatically climbs a ladder 
inside the castle to a door on the second 
floor, and waits there for the door to be 
opened. A toy cannon is used to simulate an 
attack on the castle. Upon firing of the can- 
non, the castle starts to burn. A cockatoo 
climbs an outside portable ladder to release 
the cockatoo waiting inside. The cockatoo 
inside comes out and returns to his perch, as 
does the one who has opened the door. Then 
a cockatoo climbs the ladder to extinguish 
the fire. To complete the 
act, a cocKatoo raises the 
Amenican flag in victory. 

It took a little over a 
year to break the act and 
teach someone to work 
it. After the act had been 
delivered to Busch Gar- 
dens in Van Nuys, I went 
to San Francisco to visit 
A. W. 


CHAPTER 77 
ALASKA 
Prior to A .W.'s retire- 
ment from the San Fran- 


cisco Zoo, and having 
no special objective in 
mind, but knowing that 
some sort of transpor- 
tation was going to be 
necessary for all of the 
animals we had accu- 
mulated, he shopped 
around and located a 
Dodge truck, in which 
he installed cages for 
the dogs and stalls for 
the horse and ponies. 
Upon arriving back 
in Thousand Oaks, we 
took all of the animals 
to Jungle Land, which 
belonged to our good 
friends, the Goebels, 
and where we knew 
we would be welcome. 
Now we had to figure out what we were go- 
ing to do next. The decision was made for 
us. 

A gentleman rode into Jungle Land one 
day, shortly after our return from San Fran- 
cisco. He was driving the most flamboyant 
car I had ever seen. Wild animals were 
painted all over it, and signs on the doors 
proclaimed “Hollywood Movie Land Ani- 
mals." He looked like a movie star himself, 
so handsome was he--Gene Holter. 

After making his identity known, he asked 
if he might look around, then he asked if we 
would work our dogs and ponies for him. He 
had little or nothing to say. After the acts 
were over, he said, "How would you like to 
go to Alaska?” 

Well, we had never been there, so, why 
not? We went to a nearby restaurant for 
lunch and during the meal made a deal. He 
told us that any animals we would not be us- 
ing could stay at his place. 

We still had a few of our motion picture 
cockatoos, macaws, and parrots, along with 
Wango, our gibbon ape. These we left at 
Holter's ranch, where he had a small zoo. 

We gave the pigeons from the show in 


Entrance to Louis Goebel's World 
Jungle Compound in Thousand Oaks, 
California. Pfening Archives. 
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San Francisco to a little boy we knew. We 
no longer had a house trailer, nor would we 
have attempted to take one down the Alcan 
Highway if we had. It was the roughest 
road anyone could imagine. The freezing 
over and thawing out causes the land to sink, 
making big chuck holes. Road gangs worked 
constantly, weather permitting, but never got 
caught up. The melting snow turned to wa- 
ter, which rushed down the mountains, 
flooded the roads, and washed out the at- 
tempts they made to repair the latest damage. 


I find that I have made no mention of how 
we cared for our animals while traveling. 
When on a circus or fairgrounds, we would 
put up two picket lines, one for the ponies 
and one for the dogs. 
lowed to remain out as long as feasible, then, 
each had a separate cage. The exceptions 
were the Chihuahuas of which I usually car- 
ried two or three; they seemed to like to 
bunk together. 

When traveling overland, the dogs were 
taken out early in the morning for a run, and 
again at noon. We tried to coordinate this 
with our lunch break. After picking up our 
lunch at a restaurant, we would find a nice 
spot, tie out the dogs, and eat in the truck, 
thus saving traveling time. After each of the 
dogs had been watered we would drive on. 
In the evening, after they had been watered 
and fed, they were allowed to remain out 
during the time we were attending the other 
animal's needs. 

Having been told that eating establish- 
ments were few and far between on the Al 
can Highway, I bought an ice chest and, just 
before that long journey down that never to 
be forgotten trail, filled it to overflowing. 

Since the ponies, dog cages, and props 
took up all of the room in the truck, the only 
thing left to do was pack one trunk with 
wardrobe and load it with the props. Our per 
sonal suitcases had to nde in the cab of the 
truck with us. 

We stacked them all up on the floor on the 
side where I was to ride, placed the ice chest 
on the seat between us, locked the door on 
my side, and filled up every available space 
with canned goods, crackers, and an assort- 
ment of other things. I took along an electric 

hot plate, coffee pot, 

and plenty of instant 
and Coffee 
Mate. This stood us in 
good stead later on. 

On top of all this 
conglomeration, I also 
threw in a couple of 
pillows and blankets, 
but it still did not look 
too comfortable to me. 
This, then, 
we made the trp to 
Alaska and back. I got 
used to the strange 
half-bed, with my feet 


The dogs were al- 


coffee 


was how 





on the dashboard and, later on, even man- 
aged to get some sleep while curled up into 
a ball. 

Despite this inconvenience, and many oth- 
ers, the moment I was again on the road | 
had a feeling of exhilaration, like a bird set 
free, or a prisoner who had been handed a 
reprieve. I think I had been born to travel, 
and for so many years I had missed it so. 

Always before I had accepted all of the 
journeys as a matter of course; now, heeding 
the words of a song, “You may 
never pass this way again,” I was 
determined to enjoy every moment 
of it. Every new and pleasant sight 
along the way I tried to index in 
my mind so that I would have 
them to remember in the years to 
come. I felt young again, and hap- 
py, happy, happy. 

My rejuvenation must have been 

obvious, because A. W. remarked, 
"You know, with a face lift and a 
manicure you would look like the 
girl | married,” which, for him, 
was pretty close to a compliment. 

After hitting the snow country, 
the first afternoon that we unload- 
ed the dogs for their run, I was in 
for a surprise. When I was a child 
in Michigan, I had a dog which 
had run and played in the snow 
with me, and seemed to enjoy it as 
much as I. Then, when Mother and 
I were living in Scottsburg, my 
German shepherd dog, Pat, loved 
to follow me through the snow 
when I went horseback riding. 

We had pulled over to the side of the 
road, and for miles all you could see was a 
blanket of snow. Where we were at the ume, 
it was only about two or three inches deep. 
The antics of my California canines was de- 
lightful to watch. Several of them let out a 
yelp, as though they had been set down on a 
hot stove lid; others shook one leg and then 
another, like a cat that had stepped on flypa- 
per. After a few minutes, the more aggres- 
sive ones started to romp and play, and sev- 
eral delighted in rolling in the snow. Ere 
long, all were having great fun, with the ex- 
ception of the Chihuahuas, who sat huddled 
in their litthe wool sweaters which I had knit 
ted for them. Down the road I noticed a tree 
with a brown space around the trunk where 
no snow had fallen. I gathered up my three 
little pooches and carried them to that area 
and let them answer the call of nature there. 

Mr. Holter had two drivers for each of his 
semis, with a sleeping compartment in the 
cabs. They, of course, could make far better 
time than we could. Since they were going 
to have to take some of their stock back to 
the nearest zoo to board until his return to 
the states, he suggested that we go on ahead. 

The drive through Canada took several 
days and, as a whole, was uneventful, except 
for one very unpleasant experience. We had 


a replacement in the dog act, a pretty fox ter- 
rier. He was very smart and A. W. had 
taught him a number of tncks, including a 
high diver climbing up a ladder. At our first 
night's stop, after arranging to stable our po- 
nies at a fairground and all animals had been 
fed and watered and put up for the night, we 
drove to a motel and checked in. Said dog 
began to bark, and he would not stop. A.W. 
got up a couple of times to see if he could get 
the dog to shut up, to no avail. Then the mo- 


Gene Holter, and one of his racing os- 
trichs, in the late 1960s. Bill Biggerstaff 
collection. 


tel manager came and requested that we 
leave. We were tired and had to have some 
rest. We drove around until we found a va- 
cant lot with nothing nearby, parked the 
truck there, and walked several blocks to an- 
other motel. It was obvious we could not go 
on in this manner for the entire trip. 

The next night, when we arrived at a fair- 
ground, they said that they could accommo- 
date us, but we would have to use some stalls 
far in the rear, as a carnival was in progress 
in the front of the grounds. After feeding and 
watering the animals, we put the dogs back 
into the truck and, since there was no one 
around that the barker might disturb, we left 
the truck and walked to the front of the fair- 
grounds and called a taxi to take us to a mo- 
tel. 

Next morning, while we were feeding the 
animals, an elderly man came by. He told us 
that he had a small sideshow with the carmi- 
val and that he put on a little, trained animal 
circus. He asked if we might know someone 
in the states who would sell him some 
trained dogs. A. W. explained to him all of 
the red tape connected with bringing them 


over, and then said, “But, I have one that 
does a number of tricks that I will give you. 
Frankly, though, he barks all of the time." 
The old man was delighted, and we unloaded 
the high diving ladder and gave him that, 
also. 

Many weeks later, on our way back to the 
United States, we happened to pass by a fair 
where that same carnival was working. We 
stopped, on the chance that the old man 
might sull be with it. He was, and could not 

thank us enough for the dog, which 
he said was now the feature of his 
dog act. 

A. W. asked him how he had 
stopped the dog from barking. The 
old man laughed and said, "Oh, that 
was easy." He opened the door to his 
trailer and there, fast asleep on the 
old man's bed, was Skipper. 


But, to get on with our journey. 
We were winding slowly up a steep 
mountain when, suddenly, Gene 
Holter's big semis overtook us and, 
with much friendly honking and 
hand waving, continued on their 
way. Gene, who was close behind 
them in his beautiful car, flagged us 
down at the next rest area and asked 
if there was anything we might need. 
After we had assured him that every- 
thing was fine, he said, “We will be 
seeing you in Fairbanks." 

As long as the rest of Gene's outfit 
had been behind us, we had a feeling 
of security; but now they were gone, 
and we had all those many miles 

ahead of us. You seldom saw another car, 
and could go for miles without any signs of 
civilization. 

The road signs told us we were coming 
into White Horse, quite a large town for that 
part of the world. At least we could find nice 
lodgings and a good meal for a change. To 
Say we were surprised would be putting it 
mildly, for what did we see but Gene Hol- 
ter's trucks parked by the side of the road. 
We knew that they always traveled together 
and, if one stopped they all stopped. Some- 
thing must be wrong. Something was. One 
of the trucks had broken down and it had 
been necessary to send back to the United 
States for the necessary parts. We drove to 
where they had unloaded all of their stock 
and left our ponies there. After caring for all 
of our charges, we went to a motel. Gene 
met us for breakfast next moming and told 
us to go on ahead. Sort of like the tortoise 
and the hare. 

The scenery was awesome, the roads hor- 
rible. Maintenance crews worked on them 
constantly. The roads froze over solid during 
the winter and, then, when the "Big Thaw" 
comes and the ice starts to melt, great sec- 
tions caved in. The roads were often flooded, 
and we would be towed through the water by 
trucks stationed there for that purpose. 
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It was getting late. We were tired, hungry, 
and irritable when we arrived at Watson 
Lake, an inspection station. A. W. went into 
the office and, before long, got into quite an 
argument with an inspector. It seemed that 
no one had bothered to inform him in ad- 
vance of our pending arrival. All of the nec- 
essary papers pertaining to our expedition 
were far behind, with Gene Holter. 

I was huddled in the cab of the truck with 
a blanket over me. The inspector, after look- 
ing things over to see what was in the back 
of the truck, came to where I was seated and 
demanded that the door be opened on my 
side. At that tme, A. W. used a shaving 
cream called Hot Lather which really made 
a lot of suds. Being too tired to put up an ar- 
gument, I unlocked the door, which had not 
been opened since leaving California. The 
inspector opened the door and, just as he 
did, I removed the blankets preparatory to 
getting out, and soap bubbles started coming 
from everywhere. The cap had come off of 
the container, and the bumpy road had 
caused it to foam up. To add to the confu- 
sion, canned goods from behind the seat 
started falling out and rolling everywhere. 
The inspector had to laugh. 

He invited me to come inside. His wife 
was in another room waiting to drive home 
with him. She took me into the restroom and 
we tried to wash the soap off. A bubble bath 
like that you have never seen. The more wa- 
ter we used, the soapier I got, and I had it all 
over me. The washroom itself became a 
mess. We both got to laughing so hard, her 
husband came to see what was the matter. 

Mr. Brown, the inspector, asked us where 
we had intended to unload and spend the 
night. When we told him that we hadn't the 
least idea, he insisted that we stay at his 
place, and his wife joined in. The next man 
on duty arrived shortly thereafter, and we 
told him that if the rest of our outfit came 
through, to please let them know where we 
were. 

We followed the Browns to their home, a 
lovely place made completely of logs. When 
we arrived, their son helped A. W. to unload 
and feed and water the stock while | 
changed clothes and got cleaned up. We had 
a great dinner--venison, made up into a 
stew--which I had never tasted before. There 
was homemade bread, and a pie concocted 
from dried fruit. Fresh vegetables and fruit 
were hard to come by, and very expensive 
Canned foods were also very high priced. 
Before we left the next morning, I gave our 
hostess some that I had brought along. 

After dinner, Mr. Brown and his son took 
A. W. for a walk in the moonlight down to 
the nearby lake. There they could watch all 
of the wild animals come out of the woods 
for water. 

Later on, when they returned, 
cated abottle of spirits he had 
away ... in case of snake bite. . . and we all 
had a couple of drinks, seated in front of 
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a huge, wood-burning fireplace. Our bed was 
an old fashioned feather bed, and we slept 
like logs. Gene stopped by in the morning to 
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let us know that they had caught up with us, 
and stayed for a breakfast of fresh caught 
fish and homemade biscuits. We loaded up 
and promised to stop by on our way back to 
the states. 

So once more we were behind and on our 
own, but not for long. Later in the day we 
again sighted the Holter trucks lined up by 
the side of the road. We stopped to see what 
the matter might be. They were parked 
across from a very picturesque lake. It had 
seemed an ideal spot to stop and water the 
animals. The elephant and the hippo had en 
joyed their swim immensely, so much so that 
the hippo had refused to leave. Now, you do 
not buy a hippopotamus with small change, 
so there was nothing they could do but wait 
until he finished his prolonged swim. 


We made the rest of the trip without mis- 
hap, and shortly before arriving at our desti- 
nation, the Holter gang again overtook us 
and crossed the finish line in the lead. 

Since we did not have a groom, we had 
been wondering if we might encounter some 
difficulty in hiring someone to help out. This 
proved to be no problem whatsoever; there 
was never any shortage of help. Everywhere 
we went, the kids all wanted to help feed and 
groom the There 
Alaska, but the ponies were something new 
to them. 

I shall long remember and ne'er forget, the 
opening day of the Gene Holter Trained 
Wild Animal Show. Of course I had heard of 
show, everyone in our profession 
had, but to witness it was something else. 

Gene made out a program as to the run- 
ning order of the show but, other than that, 
ever alike. Anything 
could happen, and usually did. 

His own employees saw to it that the ani- 
mals were available, but, from that point on, 
the audience itself put on most of the show. 
Before each event, people were invited to 
come and participate; not only did they re- 
spond, but had a whale of a time to boot. 

There were camel races; sulky races with 
ostriches taking the place of horses, a sight 
to behold; zebra races; elephant races; an un- 
rideable donkey which pitched everyone off; 
and a wrestling tiger, with a prize to anyone 
from the audience who might be able to 
throw it. Sandwiched in between, 
such as ours, for a change of pace. For a cli- 
max, a real show stopper: all of the animals, 
with the exception of the ostriches and the t- 
ger, were brought out, and a free-for-all race 
was held. To be sure, many of them bit the 
dust, but nobody seemed to mind. 

We played all of the towns in Alaska that 
were big enough to accommodate us, and 
some that looked as though they weren't, but 
we had crowds wherever we went. When the 
Alaskan tour was over, we returned to the 
United States; stopping on the way back to 
have a nice visit with our fnends the Browns 
in Watson Lake. 
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The first show, stateside, was in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. There we were joined in 
July of 1971 by another of Gene's units, con- 
sisting of several more large semis, and 
many more animals. 

Each year the Circus World Museum, lo- 
cated in Baraboo, Wisconsin, in conjunction 
with the Schlitz Brewery, put on a parade 
which is rivaled only by the renowned Rose 
Parade in Pasadena, California. Circus wag- 
ons of bygone years, from all of the various 
circuses, are drawn by teams of horses from 
all over the country who come there with 
their proud owners to participate. All sorts 
of animals are needed to nde in the circus 
and Gene furnished these, 
along with his herd of elephants, which were 
ridden by pretty local girls. Two 
other herds were also in the parade. 

For ten days preceding the pa- 
rade, a big celebration was held, 
which included a circus program 
that Gene produced. We presenetd 
our pony drill as part of the Holter 
program. A complete change of 
pace. No races, just circus acts this 
time. 

Then it was on to the fair dates, 
and back to the animal wild west 
show. 

Working with the Holter show 

was to us great fun. We no longer 
had the responsibility connected 
with a large unit, such as we had 
had when playing fairs on our own. 
True, we were not making the big 
money, but we were not having the 
worries either. With just two acts 
to put on twice a day, there was 
time left to enjoy one's self. 

Basically, it was a family show. 
Gene's son, daughters, and son-in- 
law were the backbone of the 
show; the rest of the crew felt as 
though they were family, too, and 
were treated as such. 

Shortly after returning to the 
States, we bought a house trailer. 

After that, traveling was much eas- 
ier for us. 

The season ended, as all seasons 
do, and we went home to Thousand Oaks for 
the winter. We played a few television 
shows and some spot dates during the 
Christmas holidays but, other than that, there 
was not too much in the offing. Then, one 
day the phone rang. It was Gene. He asked if 
we were going back to Alaska with him, and 
we said, “Sure.” Forgotten were the bad 
roads, flat tires, bad accommodations on the 
Alcan Highway, and the sometimes bitter 
cold. Like a couple of old fire engine horses, 
we were off and running when we heard the 
bell. 

This time, we were to play a couple of 
dates in New Mexico before the Alaska tour, 
and we would cross over at a different port 
of entry: Sweetwater, Montana. 


cage wagons, 


Also, rather than his Hollywood Trained 
Animal Show, he was taking a circus. In or- 
der to maintain the proper atmosphere, he 
was taking a complete tent, seats, and the 
works. All of this equipment would meet us 
at the border after we finished playing the 
New Mexico dates. 


CHAPTER 78 
THE BAERS 


I have avoided, as much as possible, the 
use of names, lest someone take offense. 
However, I feel at liberty to include the fol- 
lowing. 

We were assembled at our first New Mexi- 
co date, preparatory to going to Alaska. 


Parley and Ernestine Clarke Baer at 
the Rose Bowl, Pasadena, California in 
1988. Author's collection. 


From the looks of all the paraphernalia, it 
was going to be quite a show. 

I had retired and was going along, more or 
less, for the trip. Before the first show a 
meeting for all of the personnel was called. 
A. W. was busy and told me to go and see 
what it was all about. I found assembled a 
most imposing array of talent. Besides 
Gene's elephants and other animal acts, he 
had hired the popular Gentle Ben, the bear, 
and his trainer; and a well-known magician 
who, at the climax of his act, would turn his 
lovely assistant into Gene's wrestling tger. 


But the big surprise was his selection of 
aerial talent. He had hired Bob Yerkes, who 
produces all of the aerial numbers for the 
well-known television show "The Circus of 
the Stars.” Bob was presenting, along with 
several other numbers, a flying return act in 
which he was featuring Emestine Clarke. 
We had been told that some other acts would 
join us at the border. It looked like an awful 
lot of equipment to take over the Alcan 
Highway. 

I walked over to where the meeting was 
about to take place. A formidable-looking 
man proceeded to lay down the law in no un- 
certain terms. I knew that he was a motion 
picture actor by profession, and could only 
assume that he was playing the part of Zack 
Terrell at his worst . . . minus the cane. 

While he was busy scaring the wits out of 
everyone, I noticed two very lovely young 
ladies who were continuing to talk to each 
other, and paying no attention to him what- 
soever. I felt sorry for them, knowing that 
sooner or later he would let them have it. He 
called for everyone to be quiet. Then, when 
his back was turned, one of the young ladies 
stuck out her tongue. His daughters. They 
knew he was all bark and no bite, but he 
played his part to perfection that day--Parley 
Baer. 

Ernestine Clarke, born to be the star she 
was, descended from two of the most famous 
families in circus history. On one side, the 
world renowned Hanneford bareback riders 
who have never had an equal and, on the oth- 
er, the great Clarke flyers. 

Circus acts are rather like a tradition. They 
are handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. Having the best of two worlds at her 
disposal, there was no way that she could 
miss. 

She had the same regal walk that was 
characteristic of the females in the clan. I 
could not help but wonder if perhaps she 
might be a snob; however, this was not so, 
and from the very moment I first met her, I 
adored her. 

Parley and Ernie have helped me through 
several crises these last few years, and I am 
grateful. This last one, the editing of my 
book, took all of the grit and determination 
that Parley could muster, and I hope he was 
be able to endure it. 


CHAPTER 79 
THE FINAL JOURNEY 


The second trip up the Alcan Highway 
was not to be without incident either. This 
time, we were crossing over into Canada via 
Sweetwater, Montana. The tent, pole wagon, 
seats, side show, and concession wagons 
were all there, awaiting our arrival. They had 
passed inspection and were all set to contin- 
ue on, pending Gene's posting of the neces- 
sary bonds. This matter taken care of, they 
went on ahead. Some of the trucks seemed to 
be very heavily loaded, and I wondered how 
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they would make out 
on the rough road 
ahead, 

There were plenty 
of corrals available 
and all of the stock 
was unloaded. We 
had a long wait, as 
the inspector was 
busy elsewhere. It 
was beastly hot, but 
this was not too bad 
as we still had our 
house trailers with us; 
we would store them 
later. | Arrangments 
had been made to 
leave them at a trailer 
camp just before 
starting up the Alcan 
Highway. 

In retrospect, many things that happened 
seem hard to believe .. . this was one of 
them. When the inspector arrived, at long 
last, he passed all of the animals and they 
started on their way--with the exception of 
ours. Our papers were in order but there was 
no way of telling the ponies apart because 
they were so perfectly matched. After you 
were around them for a while, of course, you 
could tell, but the inspector would not take 
our word for which was which. Since he had 
agreed that all were in perfect health, we 
could not see why it would matter, but he 
was adamant. A. W. offered to set up the 
ring curb and work the act for him (the har- 
nesses had numbers on them) but he de- 
clined. 

He said that he would have to talk long 
distance to our veterinarian in Thousand 
Oaks, California, to make sure that these 
were the same ponies for which he had made 
out the papers. Since this was on a Friday, 
and he was now ready to leave and would 
not be back again until Monday, we would 
just have to wait. 

Monday morning, while we were eating at 
a local restaurant, A. W. struck up a conver- 
sation with some men who were taking a 
load of horses to a horse show in Canada. 
He told them about the delay and one of the 
men asked, "Have you shaken hands with 
the inspector?" 

A. W, answered, "H___, why should I, all 
he is doing is causing me a lot of trouble." 
The man then explained what he meant by 
“shaking hands.” 


The inspector was at the border station 
when we arrived. A. W. put in a call to our 
veterinarian in Thousand Oaks. I waited un- 
til the inspector was through talking to our 
vet and, before he had a chance to say any- 
thing, I breezed in and held out my hand 
(which contained a fifty dollar bill) and said, 
"Good morning to you." 

The inspector turned to A. W., who was 
standing at the counter, and said, “You had 


This photo of some of the Gene Holter 
animals and semi-trailers appeared in an 
advertising courier Holter used in the late 
1960s. Pfening Archives 


best get loaded up and on your way, you are 
getting a late start." 

I gave A. W. a poke as I passed him, be- 
fore he could say anything. We loaded up in 
a hurry and went on. 

By now we were three days behind the 
others. We came to a campsite where it had 
been arranged for us to leave our house trail- 
ers while making that long tnp up the Alcan 
Highway. All of the others, of course, were 
already there. We unloaded the trailer and 
put the things that we would be needing in 
the truck, and I was, once more, in my 
cramped position in the cab of the truck, with 
all of the baggage under my feet. 

At the next checkpoint in Canada, A. W. 
was inside having our papers inspected and 
making the necessary arrangements. I was 
walking a couple of dogs. 

Gene had hired the trainer with his motion 
picture bear Gentle Ben to go with us to 
Alaska. The presentation had gone over nice- 
ly at the two shows we had just played, how- 
ever, I overheard this conversation while 
walking the dogs. 

“Why in the world would anyone want to 
take ponies and dogs to Alaska?" 

"If you think that's flakey, you ought to 
have been here two days ago. A guy came 
through here with a bear, said he was going 
to work with a show. Who in Alaska would 
pay to see a bear, with them running loose all 
over the place?" 

Someone must have told the bear trainer 
the same thing because, when we arrived at 
our destination, we found that he had not 
shown up for the date. 

When we reached the inspection point at 
Watson Lake, our friend, Mr. Brown, was 
waiting for us and, having been informed of 
our delay by Gene Holter, rushed us right 
through. 

By the time that we, at last, drove into An- 
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chorage, the tent was in 
the air and all of the rig- 
gings were up. They had 
encountered a problem, 
though. They discovered 
that the tent which Gene 
had leased was not high 
enough to accommodate 
the flying act, so they had 
set it up outside. It 
showed up to great ad- 
vantage, but it was pretty 
rough on the performers, 
as some of the evenings 
were very cold. But trou- 
pers that they were, they 
worked just the same. 
Pulling into the back of 
the lot, where a tent had 
been erected to house the 
livestock, we were delighted to find the same 
bunch of kids who had helped us before 
waiting for us. The ponies and dogs had nev- 
er before been greeted with such enthusiasm. 

We played only two stands, Anchorage 
and Fairbanks. The show, this time, was too 
large and the overhead too high, to take it 
into the smaller towns. The next to the last 
day, between shows, A. W. and I gave a par- 
ty for the youngsters who had helped us. 

On closing night, we packed up as fast as 
we could, said our goodbyes, and hurried to 
the motel. We were determined to leave long 
before anyone else the next day, and stay 
ahead of the rest of them as long as we 
could. This was not because we liked to be 
in the lead, but past experience had taught us 
that if we had a flat tire, and on the Alcan 
Highway we had many, when one of Gene's 
trucks caught up with us, his men, with the 
equipment and the manpower they had, 
could do in just a few minutes what would 
take A. W. and me a considerable time to ac- 
complish. 


We left at four o'clock in the moming, 
long before the working crew had started to 
take down and load the big top, which, of 
course, took quite some time. Since we had 
encountered no difficulties so far, we were 
well ahead of everyone, and quite satisfied 
with our progress. We stopped that night at a 
mote] that we had stopped at three times be- 
fore. It was ideal for our purpose, as it had a 
barn and a corral where the ponies could be 
stabled for the night and stretch their legs. 

At the break of dawn, we got up and went 
to the truck and let the dogs out for a run, 
and put the feed for the ponies in their man- 
gers so they could munch on the way. We 
then returned the dogs to the cages and went 
to load the ponies. Where there should have 
been six ponies, we found only three. The 
three that were missing were all stallions. 
They worked in the act together, and were 
used to running in a corral; never before had 
they ever given any trouble. 

As soon as daylight would permit, the pro- 





prietor of the motel, who was also a sea- 
soned trapper, as one needs to be in that part 
of the country where the meat that they eat 
depends on it, went out to check on the trail 
that they would had to have left behind. 

It did not take him long to fit the pieces 

together and ascertain what had 
happened. During the night a 
herd of wild horses had come 
by, stopped for a drink at the 
lake which skirted his property 
and, out of curiosity and sens- 
ing the presence of other hors- 
es, had come by the corral. 
Since quite a number of mares 
were in the herd, that was all 
that was needed to excite the 
stallions to leap the fence and 
take off. 

Unless one had ever experi- 
enced the vastness of a place 
like Alaska, they would be una- 
ble to realize the precarious po- 
sition we were now in: these 
horses had been running free 
for a number of years and, as 
yet, no one had caught them, 
though, perhaps, they had not 
extended any great effort to do so. 

While we were pondering our dilemma, 
first one and then another of Gene's trucks 
came by, then Gene himself. "Stay as long 
as it takes,” he advised. "I will leave all of 
the necessary papers at the border to get you 
back into the United States.” Suddenly, eve- 
ryone was gone and we were alone. 

Mail, in that far-out region, is delivered 
by helicopter. It was left at this motel, which 
was also the local post office and general 
store, the proprietor also being the postmas- 
ter. People would pick up their mail when 
they came in for groceries. Outposts such as 
this are to found about one hundred miles 
apart on the Alcan Highway. 

When the helicopter pilot delivered the 
mail this time, he received a rather peculiar 
request from the postmaster. They had a 
two-way radio communication system. 
When the pilot was back in the air, would he 
circle around a few times and see if he could 
spot a herd of running horses and ascertain if 
some ponies were running with them? 

It did not take him long to spot them, as 
they were not yet too far away from the 
camp. Our host then had all of his available 
horses, which were rented out to hunters 
during the deer season, saddled up, and he 
then walked into the combination restaurant 
and bar and announced, "Mount up, boys, 
we are going hunting, and this time just for 
fun." After months of idleness, everyone 
was eager to join in the chase. 

Meanwhile, overhead, the pilot, who 
should have been on and about his business, 
continued to give the exact location of the 
ponies, hovering over them. He seemed to 
be having a gay time doing something new 
and exciting for a change. 


The runaways were brought back and, this 
time, tied in stalls. It was now too late to start 
out, so we waited until the next morning to 
continue on our way. 

After stopping to pick up our house trailer 
in Canada, we continued on to Milwaukee, 


A. W. Kennard working the Dorothy 
Herbert liberty ponies at the Milwaukee 
circus parade in 1971. Dorothy is stand- 
ing at right watching. Bill Biggerstaff pho- 
to. 


Wisconsin, where, as usual, Gene was fur- 
nishing the show and the animals for the 
street parade. 

During the long ride down the Al- 
can Highway on the return trip to the United 
States, I had plenty of time to reminisce. | 
knew, instinctively, that this was to be my 
last tour. That chapter was about to end. | 
looked back into the past. 

Before leaving the Ringling Bros. Circus, I 
had extracted a promise from Pat Valdo that 
he would see to it that Satan was taken care 
of. When I did not return to the show, he 
kept his word. Satan was tured out in a 
lovely pasture to spend the rest of his days, 
and no one ever rode him again. He had 


more than paid into "equine security” 

enough to cover his retirement. When it 

came time to leave the circus for the last 

time and go to work at Bird Wonderland, 

knowing that he would not be happy with 

nothing to do and no horses to care for, I had 
turned my ever-faithful Jim- 
my over to my good friend, 
Jack Gibson, who was then 
ring stock boss on the Clyde 
Beatty show. Jack looked af- 
ter him all season like a 
mother hen with one baby 
chick, but Jimmy was now 
well along in years and, 
when the show closed, he 
went to live in the Veterans’ 
Home in Los Angeles. He 
came to visit with me and 
spend the day quite often 
when I was at the bird farm 
in Encino. Then, one day, 
they called to tell me he 
would not be coming any 
more. He had gone to join 
the horses he had loved so 
very much. 

One by one they seemed 
to come prancing by, in reverie, all of the 
horses that I had owned or ndden. Some to 
nod their head in recognition, others to drop 
to one knee and bow, in what I hoped with 
all my heart was affection. I looked up into 
the vastness of the sky, which is so awesome 
in the wilds of Alaska, and wondered if far 
away, up there, there might just be a place 
for them and me. If so, then we would all 
know there is a heaven after all. Not only for 
people, but animals as well. 

When the Milwaukee date was over, we 
again went back to the forever-popular 
trained wild animal show. We continued to 
play fairs all the rest of the season. A lovely 
tour, with congenial people. I am glad that 
our last trip was filled with such pleasant 
memories. A grand family, the Holters. 

At this time, the conclusion of my life sto- 
ry, | want to thank Evelyn Riker for re- 
typing my manuscript and Dale Riker for en- 
couraging the Bandwagon to publish it. 


Ftoliday Greetings 


Dorothy ~Alerbert 


Thank you for the many letters. 
| am delighted to have shared my life story with all of you. 
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AMUSEMENT 
C LANVASS 
OurtrFITTERS 


Christmas Greetings 
THE SECOND ANNUAL AUCTION 


and UNDER THE BIG TOP 
° OF INTERESTING & ECLECTIC 
Rest (VUlishes for the CIRCUS, CARNIVAL & AMUSEMENT RELATED ITEMS 
N at The Greater Tampa Showmen's Association. 
608 N. Willow Ave., Tampa, FL 
ew Year WE ARE LOOKING FOR THE UNUSUAL 
Juke Boxes, Music Boxes, Sword Boxes, Carousel Horses, Animals, 
Chariots, Scenery-Wood, Combo or Metal, Sideshow Banners, Props 
& Scenery, Posters, Signs, Slot Machines, Pinball, Arcade Games, Cir- 
cus Props, Costumes & Memorabilia, Amusement Park Games, Auto- 


mations, Mechanized Coinops, Ferris Wheel Seats, High Strikers . . . 
even a Bumper Car or two. 


=> , ” NOW ACCEPTING CONSIGNMENTS 
rire | DD, Pren) NC) 1] Carnival & Circus People-Share the memorabilia you have stored away 
: in winter quarters with collectors and 
Cis President TURN IT INTO CASH!!! 
This sale will be well advertised to antique dealers, carnival and circus 
enthusiasts. Call for more information. 
Preview: Friday, February 9th 10 AMto 10 PM 
Sale: Saturday, Feburay 10th 10 AM to- 
3723 N. NEBRASKA AVE., TAMPA, FL 33603 813-932-1782 
Bring this copy of BANDWAGON for free admission. 


Just Off The Press!!!! 
nme aa ee (> & 2 Cam 383,23 S238 f3 DS 


a) 
~ 


FLOORS —— 38 XOXO: vee 
contains: 


* 116 Full Color Photos 
* 112 Black and White Photos 
* Day by Day Diary 
* 1989 Program 
* Personnel Roster 
* Truck Roster 
* Winterquarters Story 
and much, much more! 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 
JUST $10.00 POSTPAID 


Send check or money order to: 


| JKJ EQUIPMENT CO. 
OFFICIAL 1959 ROUTEBOOR BOX J, HUGO, OK 74743 
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MIKE MARTIN’S ») 
CIRCUS HOBBY HALL PRESENTS: fal 


4. 
LR PD) Aes 


a 


CENTER RING VIDEOS 


“CIRCUS NOSTALGIA #1” “CIRCUS NOSTALGIA #2” 


SEE: SEE: 
cae tars *RINGLING/BARNUM CIRCUS 1930's 


JUMP 
‘CLYDE BEATTY’S FLA. JUNGLELAND "WALTER L. MAIN CIRCUS 1930's 


wor \ HAGENBECK-WALLACE CIRCUS 30's at ee ee ee 
ve ; , 
uct ) “COLE BROTHERS CIRCUS 30's Veet } FAMOUS SPARKS CIRCUS 20's 
*PLUS - MUCH, MUCH MORE! "PLUS - MUCH, MUCH MORE! 


$25.00 Pp. $25.00 Pp. 


RINGLING/BARNUM PROGRAM PACKAGES 


MINT COPIES LIMITED SUPPLY JOHN NORTH YEARS 
*1962 *1965 
*1963 "1955 *1966 
*1964 *1967 


“NEVER BEFORE OFFERED AT THIS LOW PRICE!” 
PACKAGE OF ALL 7 PROGRAMS — $25.00 PLUS $2.50 P&H 


VISIT US IN SUNNY SARASOTA DURING PARADE WEEK 


DON'T MISS THE GREAT SARASOTA CIRCUS FESTIVAL & PARADE, JAN. 2-6! 
PLAN TO SEE AND ENJOY IT ALL! EVERYTHING CIRCUS FOR FIVE FULL DAYS! 
CIRCUS SHOWS! CLASSIC WAGONS ON DISPLAY! THE EVER-GROWIUNG PARADE! 
PLUS THE MOST COLLOSSAL CIRCUS FLEA MARKET EVER! 


THE CIRCUS HOBBY HALL HAS BEEN OFFERING “ALL THINGS CIRCUS” SINCE THE MID-1950’s! 
OUR HUGE CATALOG OF POSTERS, PHOTOS, AUDIO & VIDEO TAPES, PROGRAMS, AND 
SOUVENIR MATERIAL IS INCLUDED FREE WITH EVERY ORDER. 


CIRCUS HOBBY HALL 
11950 107th AVE. N. e LARGO, FL 34648 


(ALL ORDERS PAYABLE IN US FUNDS ONLY. FOREIGN ORDERS MUST INCLUDE ADDITIONAL POSTAGE.) 
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There is no. time like Christ- 
mas for remembering the friend- 
ships we cherish, and there are 
no wishes like the old tried and 
true ones. 


WE WISH YOU 
THE MERRIEST 
CHRISTMAS 
AND THE 
MOST 
ENJOYABLE 
NEW YEAR EVER 


Betty And Earl Schmid 


HISTORICAL 
RAILROAD 
CARNIVAL BOOKS 


MBO BeI ch 

Cherny 

SPY OoOsrrriory 
By CHRIS AUDIBERT 

Over 100 old photos including 42" 
long foldout photo of entire midway at 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada in 1925. 
Complete history of show including 

yearly routes and attractions. 


Books in the 
Bob Goldsack series 


Rees Set rv 
TES WORLD OF 
Bij wes Os a & 8 
144 pages, over 100 photos, com- 
plete history and routes. 


W7TILSBSBOW SBEIOW’WS 
Full color cover showing wagons un- 
loaded from flatcars. Over 200 pho- 
tos. Complete history. 


Full history of Parker and his many 
carnivals, plus his production of mer- 
ry-go-rounds and other amusement 
devices. 100 photos, plus old letters 
and data. 


ALL BOOKS $23.95 Postpaid 
MIDWAY MUSEUM 


PUBLICATIONS 
P. O. Box 6477 Nashua, NH 03063 


Merry 
Goristmas 


tq and Jean Jones 


BOOKS... BOOKS... BOOKS 


Out-of-Print Books Still Keep on Giving 


MR. CIRCUS, Story of Hunt Bros. Circus 3.50 
Pict. History Performing Horses, Fox 1st 15.95 
Ditto Bramhall Edition 10.95 
A Ticket To The Circus, Fox 1st 15.95 
Ditto Bramhall Edition 10.95 
The Circus in America, Parkinson & Fox 1st. 29.95 
Ditto Third Edition 25.95 
The Amazing Ringlings and 

Their Circus, Plowden 12.95 
GARGANTUA, Circus Star of Century, Plowden§ 10.95 
i Love Rouges, 

Story of an Elephant Tramp, Lewis 10.00 
A Very Young Circus Flyer, Krementz on Farfan ‘6.50 
CARNIVAL (Factual Carnival), Lewis 50 
CIRCUS, What Makes Sawdust Fly, Wyke 7.50 
Colorful World of Circus, Davidson 9.95 


Above books hard bound, mint condition and most with dust 
covers. 
10% Postage Please. PA Residents add 6% Sales Tax. 


Betty Schmid 
485 Sleepy Hollow Rd. Pittsburgh, PA 15228 


Send $1 cash or stamps for complete listing of circus items too 
numerous to itemize. 
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_ SEASON'S GREETINGS AND GOOD WISHES 
TQ ALL OUR CIRGUS AND CARNIVAL FRIENDS 
AL and SHIRLEY STENCELL 
Royal Bros. Circus Martin & Downs Circus 
Super Circus International 
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Chapter F Part Two 
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homas H. Davis, manager of 
T transportation for Adam Forepaugh's 
New and Colossal All-Feature Show 
was in Topeka on August 17, conferring 
with railroad officials concerning facilities 
and excursion rates for exhibitions sched- 
uled for Topeka on September 16. 
Forepaugh in 1885 had an excellent press 
department and they did an outstanding job 
in preparing Topeka for the coming of the 
"Aristocratic Monarch of the Show World!” 
Five handouts appeared in the Capital; two 
in the Commonwealth, four in the Journal; 
and two in the North Tope- 
ka Mail. In addition to pre- 


Copyright 1988 Orin Copple King 


arms and shoulders and dangerously wound- 
ed two employees through the steel bars of 
his lair, and no man can be found among the 
several experienced and courageous wild 
beast trainers with the show brave enough to 
enter his den and face him. They believe he 
can never be subdued. This fierce beast, with 
all the other marvels of the famous Fore- 
paugh show will be exhibited here Wednes- 
day, September 16." 

Heading the features in the newspaper ads 


7 ~NM kon A=c | 


and Quadrille. Elephants in an amusing 
Tuneful Musical Dance.” 

The greatest elephant feature, totally unex- 
plained, was the "Mid-air Bicycle Elephant 
Wonder!" A less wonderous elephant was 
shown in a cut pedalling a tricycle in a race 
with a man on a high-wheeler--and winning. 

"THE SUN-DAZZLING AND GOLD- 
GLITTERING PAGEANT," on the public 
Streets at 10 a.m. on show day still featured 
"LALLA ROOKH'S DEPARTURE FROM 
DELHI, AND CLEOPATRA IN’ HER 
BARGE OF BEATEN GOLD." 

Admission 50 cents. Chil- 
dren under 9 years 25 cents. 


The show claimed seating for 
20,000. 


show publicity, the press 
department also furnishe 


the reviews appearing in the 
Capital and the Common- 
wealth following the exhibi- 
tions. Newspaper advertis- 
ing began in the Journal 
September 9 with ads on six 
following dates. The Capi- 
tal carried five ads; the 
Commonwealth, four; and 
two in the Mail. 


The handouts were little 
more than claims to huge- 
ness and superiority with 
little information concern- 
ing the actual show. The 
most interesting of the 
handouts appeared in the 
Journal, September 4, and 
verges on satire: 

"AN UNTAMED _TI- 
GER. 

“Adam Forepaugh last 
season received late in the fall and through 
the English port at Montreal, a tremendous 
Bengal tiger, which had been captured only 
a few months previous. The natives in Ben- 
gal state that he had destroyed and devoured 
fifty or more people, and two entire families 
who resided near his native jungle. He 
seemed to bear a charmed life and could be 
exterminated with neither spear nor bullet. 
He was finally caught in a huge trap, bound 
with ropes and thongs and forced into a 
strong cage, in which he was imported and 
sold to Mr. Forepaugh. Greater reason is ap- 
parent that the stories told are truthful, for 
since confined in the menagerie among other 
tigers of a less fierce aspect, he has torn the 


, wie <t 
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This drawing of a performance cov- 
ered half of the back page of the Adam 
Forepaugh courier used in 1885. Pfening 
Archives. 


were the exploits of 25 elephants, some of 
whose tricks are hard to believe, and others 
that were certainly exaggerated: “An Ele- 
phant traverses a suspended wire. An ele- 
phant with boxing gloves knocks out a great 
pugilist. An elephant perplexes and cunning- 
ly outwits his tutor. Elephants in ingenuously 
Contrived Obelisk-high Pyramids. Elephants 
in Broad Sword Combats and Battle Scenes. 
Elephants marching in Squadrons and Mili- 
tary Drill. Elephants whirling in the Waltz 
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| Fears kup Fearures "G? FORFPAUGH SHOW 


ED KING OF THE RAIL 


The aggregation arrived in 
Topeka in three sections, 
coming from Lawrence on 
}the Union Pacific, and quick- 
«2 ly moved to the lot adjoining 
‘the Santa Fe depot. Thou- 
- sands saw the parade and, ac- 
cording to the Capital, "The 
attendance at the afternoon 
- performance was the largest 
ever gathered beneath a can- 
vas in Topeka, and in the eve- 
‘ning the multitude was al- 
most as great.” 
The preceding 
from a review written by C. 
A. Davis, press agent, who 
called on all the newspapers 
on show day and was lauded 
by the editors as a gentleman 
and a talented journalist, an 
opinion upheld in every Kan- 
Sas town where the show ap- 


quote is 


peared. 

While in Topeka the English members of 
the show were saddened by the news of Jum- 
bos death in St. Thomas, Ontario, when 
struck by a train on the 15th, and Fore- 
paugh’s big elephant, Bolivar, succeeded to 
the title of the largest animal on the North 
American continent. Bolivar soon made 
news of his own. 

Forepaugh’'s herd was chained in a line on 
the show grounds when a group of boys 
found sport in teasing the animals with 
sticks, stones, handfuls of grass, watermelon 
and watermelon laced with chewing tobacco. 
The bull handlers repeatedly drove the boys 
away and warned them of the danger, but the 





The "mid-air bicycle ele- 
phant" was pictured in 
newspaper advertisements 
as a 1885 Adam Fore- 
paugh Circus feature. Pfen- 
ing Archives. 
boys enjoyed the elephants’ 
anger and kept up their harass- 
ment. 

One about ten years 
old, Bernard Dreyer, who was 


boy 


braver, or slower than the oth 
er boys, selected Bolivar for 
his special target. Bolivar saw 
his opportunity when Bernard 
came to 


close. In some ac 


counts Bolivar merely zapped BICYCLE 
the boy with his trunk. Other 
accounts related that Bolivar grabbed him 
with his trunk and threw 
with great force. 

The result was one badly battered boy. M. 
V. Magee and Officer Dovovan took the boy 
to his home at 


him fifteen feet 


First and Monroe Streets in 
an express wagon. Drs. J. W. Redden and J. 
P. Lewis were sent for. The doctors reported 
a broken leg, a dislocated shoulder and dis- 
located ligaments and tendons. 


Bernard was the son of Herman Dreyer, a 
cabinet maker. The elder Dreyer offered to 
settle for $3,500, but Forepaugh thought the 
amount too 
brought the 
garding the 


high, considering that the boy 
trouble upon himself by disre- 
orders of the show personnel. 
Dreyer then enlisted attorneys Joseph G Wa 
ters and A. H. Chase, and a suit was filed 
immediately in_ superior 
$20,000 damages. The 
attached. 

It was due to the efforts of Allen Sells that 
the show was released from attachment and 
permitted to leave town. At the next town, 
Clay Center, Waters and Chase filed another 
attachment. Forepaugh had scheduled two 
weeks of exhibitions in Kansas and the attor- 


court seeking 


show property was 


neys promised to make trouble in every 


town until settlement was made. 

Topeka banker John R. Mulvane with Al- 
len Sells as surety, wired a Clay Center bank 
In the mean- 
Rossington, 
Hagan, ob 
an injunction preventing additional 
suits. Sells committed himself as surety in 
the amount of $40,000 
that enabled Forepaugh to play his dates. 

The Journal in an editorial of September 
“Allen Sells deserves credit 


post bond for Forepaugh. 
time, Forepaugh's lawyers, 
Smith and Dallas and Eugene 
tained 


_ and it was this action 
20, commented, 


for the 
Adam Forepaugh. When the suit was com- 


way he has come to 


menced by Mr. Dreyer, against Forepaugh 
for the injuries done to his boy by the ele 
phant Bolivar, the people regard it as the 
right thing to do, but when the Forepaugh 
circus is followed around the state, and ha- 


rassed with suits and attachments, simply for 


the relief of 


LE. UNICYCLE AND “TRIGYGLE. CONTESTS: 


the purpose of harassing Mr. Forepaugh, and 
forcing him to pay out money whether he in 
justice ought to or not, it begins to look to 
the people more like blackmail than it does 
the practice of law, had it not have been for 
the prompt action of Allen Sells of this city, 
these actions against Mr. Forepaugh might 
have seriously embarrassed him.” 

A paragraph in the Capital of December 
22, marked the end of the dispute: “Bernard 
Dreyer, the hurt by Fore- 
paugh’s elephant ‘Bolivar’ last summer when 
the Forepaugh show was here, and brought 
suit against Forepaugh for $20,00 has 
compromised with the showman.” No de 
tails of the settlement were recorded. 

Among the Kansas towns played by 


boy who was 


Forepaugh in 1885 were the following: 
September 15, Lawrence; September 16, 
Topeka; September 17, Clay Center; Sep- 
tember 18, Salina; September 19, 
McPherson; September 21, Beloit; 
tember 22, Abilene; September 23, 
tion City; September 24, Emporia; 
tember 25, Newton; September 28, 
Wellington; September 29, Winfield; Sep 
tember 30, Independence; October 1, Par 
sons; October 2, Joplin, Mo.; October 3, 
Ft. Scott. 


Sep 
Junc 
Sep 


The Clay Center Dispatch carried a re- 
port on the exhibitions of September 17 
that echoed the style of press agent C. A. 
Davis and surely was a piece of his work: 
“Forepaugh has come and gone and with 
him several hundred ‘pieces of silver.’ The 
opinion generally expressed is that the 
is about all that is claimed for it. 
Certain it is that for novelties of perfor- 
mance and wonderful surprises it is ahead 
of anything we've ever seen. Every man 
connected with it as an officer or employ- 
ee, seems to act as though old man Fore- 


show 


paugh's reputation as the leading show- 
man of the country was resting upon his 
shoulders. They are all courteous, genteel 
and obliging. Their patronage here was 
large, and their merits justly earned it.” 
Davis was with the show when it ap- 


peared in Beloit, on September 21, 
and the Gazette in reviewing the 
show remarked that, “While the show 
in all its details was more than first- 
class in every particular, another that 
was very agreeable to those who were 
brought in business contact with them 
was that every man connected there- 
with, as employee, attaches, or in any 
way was, 





in all his business relations, 
a perfect gentleman, and seemed to 
feel that a portion, at least, of the re- 
sponsibility for the credit of old man 
Forepaugh's rested directly 
upon their shoulders, and they were 
determined to see that no act of theirs 
should diminish its glory.” 

With Davis on the job 
Forepaugh’'s” 


show 


“old man 
reputation was beyond 
~ The Gazette expressed its indebted- 
ness to Davis “for courtesies which were 
highly appreciated.” 

The Gazette on the 25th was bursting with 
circus news. 

“Our merchants report a big trade on cir- 
cus day. 


This drawing of Bolivar, the mastodon, 
was used in 1885 Adam Forepaugh Cir- 
CuS newspaper ads, heralds and cou- 
riers. It was more than a slight exaggera- 
tion. Pfening Archives. 
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“Everybody was in town Monday. The 
day was beautiful, and the crowd immense. 

"Republic, Jewell, Smith, Lincoln, Cloud 
and Ottawa counties were represented at the 
circus Monday.” 

"An excursion train of five coaches, con- 
taming over 400 people, came up from 
Greenleaf (about 80 miles) and intervening 
towns, to take in the circus. 

"A Cawker City delegation of over a hun- 
dred, headed by McBride 
of the Journal, and Frank 
Leggett, came down to see 
the circus. 

"A fireman on the Fore- 
paugh special trains, had 
his hand caught between 
the bumpers, at the depot 
Sunday morning, and bad- 
ly hurt. Dr. Galber ampu- 
tated a finger, and sent him 
to the U. P. hospital, at 
Kansas City. 

“There were no acci- 
dents or rows of any kind 
on the day of the circus 
(Monday), and, consider- 
ing that on said day there 
was a bigger crowd of peo 
ple in Beloit than ever 
known on any previous oc 
casion, it speaks well for 
the good behaviour of all.” 

Following the exhibitions at Emporia on 
September 24, the Weekly News ran several 
short paragraphs relating to various aspects 
of the Forepaugh show without mentioning 
any sources of information: 

"Forepaugh's daily expenses 
$2,500. 

"Including the advance force there are 
532 people connected with the show. 

"One of Adam Forepaugh's best ring hors- 
es was killed here Thursday by falling from 
a car. 

"The elephants, horses, camels and other 
hay-eating animals consume four tons of hay 
a day. 

"The horses mdden by Miss Lizzie Rol- 
land is called the best ring horse in the coun- 
try. It is valued at $3,000. 

“Thursday Adam Forepaugh and his lead- 
ing showmen called upon Mrs. Walkup at 
the court house and extended their sympa- 
thies." There was no explanation of Mrs. 
Walkup's troubles. 


average 


The main review of the show was nearly a 
column in length and was the work of the 
obliging Mr. Davis, dealing in generalities 
that would be appropriate for any stand 
along the entire season's route. 

The Sumner County Standard, Welling 
ton, speaking of the exhibitions of Septem- 
ber 28, estimated that “the crowd in town 
Monday to see the great Forepaugh circus, 
was the largest ever congregated here at one 


Al 


ume. 


And, “Mr. Davis, the press agent with 
Forepaugh’'s show is one of the most genteel 
and clever men it has ever been our lot to 
deal with in that line." 


The Star and Kansan, Independence, con- 
cerning the exhibitions of September 30, re- 
ported that "Forepaugh's great moral show 
was delayed in getting here last Wednesday 
by the derailment of a car between Elk Falls 
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An artist's rendition of Forepaugh's 
Lalla Rookh's Departure From Delhi. 
Pfening Archives. 


and Longton, and instead of arriving at half- 
past three did not get in until 10. The crowd 
that had assembled to witness the parade at 
half-past nine waited very patiently until one 
for the spectacle. 

"A lunch room and dining hall was con 
ducted by the ladies of the M. E. church in 
the store room just vacated by Church & Bat- 
ty, on circus day. About forty dollars was re- 
alized." 


Independence was a satisfactory day for 
Forepaugh and, in the estimation of the Star 
and Kansan, “the receipts of Forepaugh’'s 
show here last Wednesday were more than 
four thousand dollars." 

Frequent mention has been made of the 
work C. A. Davis, press agent extraordinary, 
and to display his skill is quoted below in its 
entirety his description of circus day in Par- 
sons October |: 

"FAMOUS FOREPAUGH 

"The Veteran Sawdust Impressario 

"Meets With a Fine Reception 

"Here Last Week 


"Novel and Brilliant Performances After- 
noon and Night--Some of the Thrilling and 
Attractive Features of the Show. 


"Adam Forepaugh's three monster trains 
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arrived in the city at an early hour Thursday 
moming, when the circus property was im- 
mediately transferred to the grounds just 
south of the Third ward public school build- 
ing. Many people visited the grounds during 
the afternoon, and viewed with interest the 
erection of the tents, feeding of the animals, 
etc. Manager Forepaugh directs the show in 
person, and was warmly welcomed by his 
old friends here yesterday. Always a favorite 
in this city, Forepaugh has 
added to the esteem in 
which he is held here by the 
splendid attractions he pre- 
sented his patrons yester- 
day. The parade was one of 
the finest spectacular dis 

plays ever seen in the west, 
and was a fitting prelude to 
the novel and brilliant aren 

ic and zoological features 
exhibited under the impos. 
ing tents. The show 
throughout bears the stamp 
of originality, and is a wide 
and complete departure 
from the conventional cir- 
cus. Not alone is the show 
rich in novel arenic attrac 

tions, but the museum and 
menagerie departments 
abound with the rarest and 
unique curios and zoologi- 
cal specimens attainable. From the massive 
‘Bolivar’ down to the diminute baby monkey 
every animal possess an unusual degree of 
attractiveness. The ring performances are of 
superlative excellence. Everything runs with 
clock-like precision, and the smoothness and 
artistic finish of the ensemble is particularly 
pleasing. Many entirely new and sensational 
acts are given, but our limited space deters a 
detailed mention of them all. For pure hair 

raising and blood-curdling purposes the per- 
formance of the young Russian woman 
Mile. Kabowls, is eminently suitable. As 

cending a pyramid of tables thirty feet in 
height, she fearlessly plunges headlong to 
the stage beneath, turning a somersault and 
changing her attire while whirling through 
the air. Not only once did she execute this re- 
markable feat, but repeats it several times. 
Another big sensation, but of a more humor- 
ous type, is the boxing bout between a pugi 

listic elephant, fittingly called ‘Sullivan,’ and 
Adam Forepaugh, Jr. Although ‘Addie’ 
showed up in excellent form, and displayed 
no little proficiency in the use of the mittens, 
yet the long swinging blows of Mr. Elephant 
de Sullivan was too much for him to cope 
with. It is an infinitely amusing act, and al- 
ways elicits storms of applause. The intrepid 
aerial act of the ‘Human Meteors,’ Dunbar 
and Vernon; the peerless bareback equestri- 
an displays of Madam Rolland, Miss Lizzie 
Rolland, Jean Irvine and George Rolland; 
the picturesque acrobatic act of the La Mar- 
tine brothers, who appeared in full evening 
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dress, a la Craggs; the elastic evolutions of 
the Majiltons; the amazing juggling of a si- 
mon pure ‘Jap’ Heussaburro Sam, and his 
American partner, Shattuck, together with 
the almost human performance of the herd 
of elephants, under the direction of the fore- 
most living elephant trainer, Adam Fore- 
paugh, Jr., are other noteworthy features of 
the elaborate programme. Strange as it may 
seem, the ‘business’ of the two principal 
clowns, Billy Rollins and ‘Charley’ McCarty, 
was strikingly free from ‘chestnuts.’ The hip- 
podrome races were given with a spirit that 
challenged unstinted applause. All the real- 
ism of a veritable race course pervaded these 
contests, and they completely eclipse any 
similar display ever seen in this city. Prof. 
A. E. Menter's military band was an impor- 
tant factor in contributing to the pleasure of 
the audience. 

"The Forepaugh show is remarkably free 
from the usual contingent of hangers-on, 
who ply their skin games on the unsophisti- 
cated, circus days, under various guises. 
Forepaugh keeps one of Pinkerton's most 
skilled detectives constantly with the show, 
and it is principally due to his vigilance that 
the disreputable followers are conspicuous 
by their absence. The Forepaugh manage- 
ment have succeeded in impmnisoning or driv- 
ing away all questionable characters except 
a combination of three persons, a one-legged 
man, and two women, who have been fol- 
lowing up the show all summer. The male 
member of this trio masquerades as a bal- 
loon peddler, but his real business is that of 
steerer for confidence games. Thus far the 
show detective has been unable to fasten a 
case upon him, owing to the reluctance of 
victims to appear in court. The two women 
operate a hand organ, although the younger 
sometimes joins her one-legged companion 
in peddling toy balloons. The older of the 
two women is said to be a veritable Tartar. 
She has amassed considerable property at 
Minneapolis, Minn., and is notorious in the 
big cities as a professional beggar. The Fore- 
paugh people are especially wrathy at these 
parties from the fact that they encourage 
thieves, fakirs, beggars and prostitutes to fol- 
low the show, furnishing them with informa- 
tion as to the movements of the circus, etc. 
This professional beggar nuisance ought to 
be set down upon, and the citizens and po- 
lice along the route of the show should be on 
their guard against this unsavory trio. 

“* kK * 

S. H. Barrett's New United Monster Rail- 
road Shows, Triple Circus, World's Menage- 
rie, Museum of Living Wonders, Elevated 
stage and Grand Racing Carnival, "A Con- 
solidated Colossal Creation,” came to Kan- 
sas in 1885 with an outstanding group of 
performers headed by the immortal James 
Robinson, “The Most Fearless, Dashing and 
Daring Bareback Rider in the world, whose 
Name has been sounded in both hemispheres 
by the Trumpet-Tongue of Fame.” 


Among the Kansas towns which saw the 
glory of the Barrett show were: May 22, 
Winfield; May 23, Harper; May 25, Welling- 
ton; May 27, Newton; May 28, Hutchinson; 
May 29, Great Bend; May 30, Dodge City. 

The Barrett aggregation had the benefit of 
the Sells Brothers press department and the 
handouts run in the Kansas papers have a 
professional polish matched by few traveling 
shows. The Barrett circus was the number 
two show of the Sells brothers. 

A handout in the Harper Graphic on May 
13 heralding the exhibitions of May 23 made 
no attempt to conceal the merits and the size 
of the Barrett show. 

"S. H. BARRETT’S NEW UNITED 
MONSTER RAILROAD SHOWS 

"The above named monster confederation 
of mammoth railroad shows will exhibit at 
Harper on Saturday, May 23rd, in all its gi- 
gantic completeness and immensity, and with 
two hundred first-class, all superior stars, led 
by Mr. Jas. Robinson, the world’s champion 
bareback rider, who leaves retirement, 
wealth and luxury for a farewell season, with 
fame equal to Ceasar's. We are pleased to be 
able to state that this is acknowledged by all 
the big show of the world to-day--the very 
largest, the very choicest and the very best. It 
is also the newest, the brightest and the most 
original, and has a greater collection of ani- 


S. H. Barrett Circus newspaper ad 
used in Ottawa, Kansas in 1885. Kansas 
Historical Society. 
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mate and inanimate wonders beneath its can- 
vas than any other ten shows traveling. 
Every zone--yes, every continent--has con- 
tributed to its wonderful collection. It has a 
menagerie unexcelled in general and won- 
derful features. The largest living elephant, 
‘Xerxes, whose weight is over ten tons; the 
only living giant hippopotamus in the world; 
the only living pair of black tigers; the only 
living two-horned white rhinoceros, and a 
thousand glittering generalities as yet be- 
yond our ken, but surely to be seen by us. It 
has two hundred first-class star performers, 
in their wonderful arenic exhibition, a great 
elevated stage, and a wonderful racing carni- 
val, and--well, in a word, it has a thousand 
new features, which, from their strange and 
Startling nature, justly entitle it to the eupho- 
nious cognomen of “The Greatest Show on 
Earth.” 

Among the “two hundred” performers, in 
addition to Robinson, were the following 
who were mentioned in the newspaper ads: 

MISS EMMA LAKE. "A Most Graceful 
and Charming Lady Equestrian, whose Per- 
formances in the Side-Saddle on the backs of 
her Trained Steeds are actually a Poem in 
Motion." 

ANDY SWEENEY. "The Hercules of the 
Arena.” 

MR. ROBERT STICKNEY. “The Most 
Intrepid, Courageous and Marvelous SA- 
CHEM OF THE SADDLE, General Athlete 
and Versatile Artist in the World.” 

FRANK ASHTON AND MADAME TU- 
ONSHA. “Aerial Ring Artists." 

PRIMROSE AND PICKETT. "High Trap- 
ezists and Their 20--Double Somersaults-- 
20." 

MISS POLLIE LEE. "The Equestrian Jug- 
gler, A Charming and Beautiful Lady Rider, 
who is a Perfect Model of Excellence in Aes- 
thetic Equestrianism." 

GEORGE ZURELLA AND EMMA DU 
BOIS. "High Wire Bicycle Artists.” 

PROF. JOSEPH BARRES. "And _ his 
Wonderful DOG CIRCUS.’ 

Mr. JAMES STOW. “Equestrian Director 
and Wonderful Horse Rider." 

BRAZIL BROTHERS. “Wonderful Acro- 
bats.” 

LEOPOLD BROTHERS. 
Gymnasts.” 

THE ROYAL JAPANESE CIRCUS. "Un- 
der the immediate supervision of Prince KO- 
KIN-SEG-A-WAO, by permission of the 
MIKADO, consisting of VARIOUS 
TROUPES OF JAPANESE ARTISTS, in 
Sword-W alking, Balancing and Equilibristic 
Feats, unequaled anywhere in the world.” 

The menagerie was advertised as having, 
"The only Pair of COAL BLACK TIGERS 
ever exhibited; a GROUP OF GRACEFUL 
GIRAFFES; and The Only Giant Two- 
Homed Sumatrian RHINOCEROS EVER 
SEEN." The largest type in the menagerie 
section was reserved for "the Giant Elephant 
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and who carries a Band of Twenty Musi- 
cians Upon His Massive Back." 

In addition to all of the above, Barrett pre- 
sented "A MONSTER ARABIAN CIRCUS 
and a COMPLETE WILD WILDERNESS 
SHOW." 

The Graphic published a flippant review 
following the exhibitions: "Yesterday S. H. 
Barrett's numerous shows, exhibited in this 
city. The sun rose on a clear, blue sky, indi- 
cating a beautiful spring day, causing the at- 
tendance to be large. Our city soon put on a 
holiday appearance, the people coming in 
from all directions soon crowding the 
streets. The ‘soap racket’ man, with an hon- 
est countenance and hard cheek, appeared 
upon Central avenue and threw his oratorical 
wind bellows in gear, and informed the pub- 
lic that there was ‘millions in it,’ and many 
there were who plucked the unforbidden 
fruit, soap wrapped up in chromos, every 
piece. It was the soap he was introducing 
(Kirke's laundry); any money found inside 
belonged to the man that bought it, but it 
was principally soap. Occasionally the color 
of money was seen; all right, anyway, soap 
at $2.50 a pinch is cheap enough these bil- 
ious times. 

"The all gold jewelry racket man soon 
joined the circle, unbuttoned his gall and let 
his electrified jaw loose, which rattled like a 
hotel window in a stormy night; he threw 

‘double-breasted gold watch chains away that 
were fully worth four dollars and a half each 
in the far west, but in New York they sell at 
about ten cents a dozen. He gave the boys a 
dollar apiece for them back, then the boys 
bought them from him again at a dollar. 
Everybody was having lots of fun, but final- 
ly the boys had the chains and the sublimely 
innocent man has the money. 

"The circus parade was good. The trainer 
sat in the lion's den as usual, but had they 
been goats he would have been bucked clear 
through the roof of the cage. The steam cal- 
liope sang ‘Mary's Little Lamb’ in such a 
melting manner that it made our devil cry. 

"There was one feature of the day that 
was very gratifying to us indeed--the ladies 
stood in the shadow, and special care of the 
GRAPHIC, while the men were purchasing 
soap. The show was well attended, and criti- 
cized pro and con by the audience.” 

Advertising for the Wellington date of 
May 25, began in the Sumner County Stan- 
dard on May 2, with an ad that declaimed 
"WAIT FOR THE BIG SHOW! No big 
show at Wellington UNTIL MONDAY, 
MAY 25." The reason for the "Wait" adver- 
tising was the coming of Col. Giles’ Great 
World's Fair May 6. The "Wait" campaign 
as in most such battles, was wasted time and 
money, for the Standard reported after Giles 
had come and gone that, "The circus was 
fairly patronized both afternoon and eve- 
ning.” 

An interesting tie-in was made with mer- 
chant Louis Elbinger of the Famous store. 
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Sheldon H. Barrett brother in law of 
the Sells brothers and manager of the 
circus bearing his name. Al Conover col- 
lection. 


Every purchaser of $5.00 worth of goods re- 
ceived a free ticket to the Barrett show. A 
purchase of $10 received two tickets. Every 
five dollar increase in the purchase merited 
another circus ticket. The deal was highly 
beneficial for the store which disposed of 
"about 500 tickets,” according to the Stan- 
dard. 

In reviewing the exhibitions, the Standard 
commented that, "They merited all that has 
been said in their favor.” 

The exhibitions at Great Bend on May 29, 
were given under adverse weather condi- 
tions. The Great Bend Register reported that: 
"The weather in the afternoon was unpropi- 
tious and the efforts of Mr. Barrett's people 
to give a good entertainment was almost a 
failure. The horses slipped and slid around, 
the clowns rolled in the mud, and the acro- 
bats were forced to cut their part of the show 
short. Mr. Barrett has in his company the 
best of artists and would with half a chance 
give one of the best shows on the road. The 
attendance was not large on account of the 
recent rains and the uncertainty of the people 
from the country being able to come to the 
show and get back home again without a 
thorough drenching. Those who did attend 
expressed themselves well satisfied and were 
loud in their praises of the company's efforts 
to please them under great disadvantages.” 

The Dodge City Democrat had not enough 
interest in the Barrett show to express any 
opinion of the exhibitions given on May 30, 
nor were there any comments on the parade 
or the size of the crowds. The only mention 
of the show day appeared in the Democrat of 
June 6, when it reported that, "Quite an ex- 
citement was created on the show grounds 
last Saturday night by the disappearance of a 
little boy belonging to a German family of 
this city. The father and mother were almost 
crazed with grief, and accused the show peo- 
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ple of stealing him. Assistant Marshall Dan- 
iels soon found the little fellow who had 
started home and got into a neighbors house 
and gone to sleep." 

Also, on the night of the exhibitions, 
while the show was loading out, the safe in 
the post office was robbed of over $500. The 
door was blown off the safe and the sound 
was heard by several citizens, but, almost 
miraculously, no one accused the show peo- 
ple of the burglary. 

a 

The death of Jumbo made news all over 
the world, for no animal had ever captured 
the imagination of the public to the extent 
that Jumbo did. The Barnum and London 
press department flooded the papers with 
Jumbo's "bravery," but none of the stories 
could equal the maudlin tale prepared for 
children. Barnum had a publication for boys 
and girls and the Jumbo story was a feature 
picked up by the Topeka Mail, and published 
October 2. 

"Poor Jumbo! 

"Thousands of our boys and girls have 
gazed with wide-eyed wonder on Jumbo, the 
biggest elephant that was ever in America. 
He was eleven and one-half feet high. If you 
were to take a very tall man and stand him 
upon the shoulders of another tall man the 
top of his head would not reach up to Jum- 
bo's. He weighed 14,000 pounds. He used to 
eat every day 400 pounds of hay, a barrel of 
potatoes and one whole bushel of onions. 
How his breath must have smelled! 

"But that was not all. Jumbo wasn't a tem- 
perance elephant. He would drink a pailful 
of beer every night. His keeper, Scott, drank 
a little of it, but Jumbo swallowed nearly all. 
After that, with the beer and onions both in- 
side of him, he had a breath to be sure. He 
was very fond of his beer, was Jumbo, and 
refused to go to sleep without it. He traveled 
in a great box car, so high that it just cleared 
railway tunnels. In this car the great beast ate 
and slept, and Scott, his keeper, slept there, 
too. One night, for some reason, Scott did 
not give Jumbo his pail of beer, but lay down 
and went to sleep. Jumbo waited a good 
while. He pawed and fussed uneasily with 
his trunk. But Scott slept away and never 
minded. Jumbo wasn't going to be put off, 
though. At last, seeing the keeper did not 
seem about to stir, he curled his great trunk 
about him and suddenly brought him up 
standing upon his feet. He did not hurt him 
in the least, only waked him and put him 
upon his feet very gently. This was to re- 
mind Scott that Jumbo could not go to sleep 
without his drink. 

"You see from the picture how big Jumbo 
was, compared to the man who stands beside 
him. His tough, heavy hide looked like dried, 
wrinkled mud. When he appeared in any 
town Mr. Barnum usually let him march 
along the streets in the procession. Then the 
boys and girls would race themselves out of 
breath following him up to get sight of him. 





His back moved along on a level 
with the second story windows 
of some houses. When he lifted 
his trunk it was twenty-six feet 
high, up to the roofs of many of 
the houses. Near his head this 
tremendous trunk was as large 
around as a man’s body. 

“But now nobody will ever 
see poor Jumbo alive again. 

"He was killed by a railway 
engine up at St. Thomas, Ont., in 
Canada, on the 15th of Septem- 
ber. The true story of his death is 
a very touching one. You will 
think more of Jumbo than ever 
when you hear that he lost his 
life saving that of another ele- 
phant, a little fellow who be- 
longed to the show. 

"The circus had been exhibiting in St. 
Thomas, and they were getting ready to go 
away. Keeper Scott led Jumbo and the small 
elephant along the car tracks towards the cir- 
cus train. The little one’s name was Tom 
Thumb. As they were just on the track the 
keeper saw a freight train coming directly 
down on them. On one side were some cars 
that had been switched off upon a side track. 
Upon the other was an embankment ten feet 
down. The only way to save the giant beast 
was to make him go down the embankment. 
The keeper tried to do this. But Jumbo 
would not budge, although he knew that he 
was in danger. He merely looked around to 
see what had become of Tom, the baby ele- 
phant. Tom was some distance behind. The 
splendid old fellow determined to save Tom 
at any rate. He turned back and caught the 
little elephant in his trunk, lifted him high in 
the air, and threw him out of danger, beyond 
the cars, tracks and all. 


“Tom fell upon the safe, open ground, the 
keeper said, whining like a puppy dog with a 
sore foot. The fall hurt him, but it did not in- 
jure him seriously. He was saved. But alas 
for Jumbo! When he had thrown Tom over 
the cars upon the side track he turned to save 
himself. But he was too late. The engine 
struck him and carried him along. His great 
body was squeezed between it 
and the freight cars upon the 
side track. The crush was termi- 
ble. Jumbo's weight 
great that it knocked both the 
engine and the cars on the op- 
posite side from the track. The 
keeper said he was in a rage 
when he saw the engine com- 
ing, and made a motion at it 
with his head, as if to butt it off 
the track. But it struck him on 
the head, His monstrous 
tusks had been sawed off, so 
that only the stumps of them re- 
mained. The engine _ struck 
these first and drove them into 
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Barnum's mighty Jumbo with his train- 
er Matthew Scott. Pfening Archives. 


his head, fracturing his skull. The noble brute 
had more brains than some men. How many 
men would have saved the life of another 
first! Jumbo was carried along in this horn- 
ble manner for a hundred yards, they said. 
He roared with the terrible pain, and poor lit- 
tle Tom roared and howled, too, along with 
his old friend. But it was all over with the 
brave giant. In three minutes he rolled over 
upon his back and died in agony, Poor Jum- 
bo! 

"So large was this great creature that some 
scientific men said he was not an elephant at 
all, but a mastodon. This was a mammoth 
beast that lived on the earth before the time 
of history, or of man, as we know him. But 
there are no more mastodons left now, unless 
Jumbo was one. He was 26 years old and 
was still growing. 

"The engineer of the train that killed him 
is blamed very much. It is thought he was 
dozing, or not paying attention to his busi- 
ness, since he did not try to stop the cars. 

"Mr. Barnum will have the skin stuffed 
and mounted and exhibited with his show 


Jumbo after being hit by a train in St. 
Thomas, Ontario, Canada on September 
15, 1885. Pfening Archives. 


next summer. But boys and girls 
all over the country will be almost 
sorry enough to cry, to think he 
met his death in such a sad way.” 
*~*x KK 
The season of 1884 came to an 
end for James T. Johnson and 
Company's Great Western Circus 
with an exhibition at Scranton, 
Kansas--evening only--on October 
13, following which Johnson set- 
led down to spend the winter 
among the people of Scranton. 
News of the winter is scarce and 
comes entirely from the papers of 
nearby towns. On December 4, the 
Osage City Free Press reported 
that "Mr. Johnson, the circus man, 
is building a skating rink (in Scran- 
ton) opposite Dr. Gidding's drug store," and 
on January | of the new year--1885--noted 
that “the skating nnk is being well patron- 
ized by our people.” 

There are no other reports until the 
following appeared in the Osage County 
Chronicle, Burlingame of May 28. "Notes 
from GNIX. Scranton, Kansas, May 18th, 
1885. James T. Johnson & Co's great west- 
ern circus leaves this place today. They have 
wintered here and will return about Novem- 
ber 1." There is no mention of the opening 
performance, but it is a safe assumption that 
the first exhibitions were made in Scranton, 
for Johnson was forever short of money and 
might have needed funds to get out of town. 

Johnson's relationship with the people of 
Scranton is unknown, but a statement in the 
Chronicle, June 4, indicates a situation less 
than satisfactory. "Johnson with his circus 
outfit has gone and for our moral benefit it is 
to be hoped that he will not return.” In his 
early years Johnson featured heavy grift on 
the Great Western, but for a few years past 
he had run a “Sunday school” show, boasting 
of the absence of gamblers and thieves. The 
complaint of the Chronicle might be based 
on nothing more than violation of the Sab- 
bath for Burlingame and Scranton were 
strongholds of fundamentalist religion. 

In any event there exists no confirmation 
for the supposition that Johnson opened the 

season in the village of Scranton. 
The site of the first road date is also 
unknown, but it was not Osage 
City, Burlingame or Eskridge, all 
nearby towns. 

The first documented appearance 
was May 20 at Alma on a lot south 
of the Chicago lumber yard. The 
Alma Enterprise had little to say 
about the show, restricting its enthu- 
siasm to four short sentences. “The 
circus has come and gone. Like all 
wagon shows it was very thin,” and, 
"The circus did not take any great 
amount of wealth out of the town. It 
was patronized according to its 
size.” 
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Johnson had a remarkable season in 1885, 
which included the following towns: May 
20, Alma; May 22, St. Marys; May 30, Leo- 
nardville; June 1, Green; June 8, Wayne; 
June 10, Scandia; June 12, Jamestown; June 
17, Downs; June 18, Osborne; June 20, Al- 
ton; June 22, Cedarville; June 23, Gaylord; 
June 24, Harlan; June 25, Smith Centre; 
June 27, Kirwin; June 30, Phillipsburg; July 
1, Long Island (Evening only); July 4, Red 
Cloud, NE. 

For two of the above dates Johnson was in 
opposition to Col. Giles’ Great World's Fair. 
Giles billed Alma for May 27, a week be- 
hind Johnson; and at St. Marys Giles came 
in six days behind Johnson, who booked the 
town for Friday, May 22. The only mention 
of the Johnson show was one paragraph in 
the St. Marys Express the day before the ex- 
hibitions, stating, “Jas. T. Johnston's (sic) 
circus will exhibit here on Fnday, May 22. 
The tents will be erected on the fair grounds, 
which are convenient to the city. After the 
exhibitions the Express made no mention of 
the Great Western. 

Johnson advertised sparingly in newspa- 
pers, rarely using a display ad. Only by 
searching the news columns for small notic- 
es such as the one quoted above can one 
trace the route of the Johnson show. Once a 
date has been discovered there ensues a cast- 
ing about among nearby towns for a clue to 
the following day's performances, a procee- 
dure time consuming and wearying, but also 
spiced with lightening flashes of discovery. 

Leonardville, which boasted a population 
of “over 400," was played on May 30. T. B. 
Sadler, press agent, caused to be inserted in 
a news column of the Leonardville Monitor 
of May 28 a promise which appeared in 
nearly every town that Johnson billed: "The 
press agent of Johnson & Co.'s Circus de- 
Sires us to assure our readers that this show 
is not accompanied by a gang of sharpers 
and swindlers as was the case with other 
shows which have been here.” Most country 
papers charged five cents a line for such in- 
sertions. 

In another column the Monitor 
the following handout: 

"JAS. T. JOHNSON & CO'S. CIRCUS 

"Mr. Tom Sadler, the press agent of this 
company, was here Friday completing ar- 
rangements for the appearance on May 30th 
of this popular show. Col. Johnson is the pi- 
oneer showman of Ks., having exhibited at 
St. Mary's Mission to the Indians, as long 
ago as 1859. His past record as a favorite ca- 
terer to the public taste is a sure guarantee of 
what we may expect from him when he ex- 
hibits in our town next Saturday.” 

A free act was offered twice a day featur- 
ing Johnson's small daughter, La Petite Ella, 
who "will ascend a wire from the ground to 
the Center Pole. No Postponement on ac- 
count of weather. All are invited.” 

After the show had come and gone the 
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James T. Johnson & Co. Great West- 
ern Circus used this newspaper ad in 
Gaylord, Kansas in 1885. Kansas Histor- 
ical Society. 


Monitor reported that, “Johnson & Co.'s cir- 
cus was not very large or pretentious, but it 
left a favourable impression here neverthe- 
less. The managers were gentlemanly and the 
attaches were orderly and well-behaved. One 
very commendable feature of the concern is 
that no hangers-on, in the way of sharpers 
and swindlers, are permitted. It is free from 
this abominable nuisance." 

A gesture that ensured much favourable 
comment was Johnson's gift of free tickets to 
all members of the Sergeant Mercer Post, the 
local post of the G. A. R. 

Johnson's total newspaper advertising for 
the Wayne date of June 8, consisted of three 
short paragraphs in the Wayne Register, June 
6. 

"Six Kontortionists and three Komically 
Klumsy Klowns, at the circus Monday. 

“Everybody come to the jamboree (circus) 
Monday, June 8, and see the grand ring per- 
formance, Japanese act, tight-rope walking, 
etc. 

“James T. Johnson & Co.'s Great Western 
overland circus will be there Monday, June 
8. Everyone turn out and see the elephant.” 

Johnson had no elephant, but the Register 
was impressed enough to remark after the ex- 
hibitions the "The circus seemed to be rather 
slim in some parts while in other respects it 
was very good.” 

The Register’s comment that, "Mrs. John- 
son wounded the feelings of some of our 
modest young men in some of her touching 
circus songs, leaves one wondering about 
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the nature of her songs and the innocence of 
the “modest young men.” Equally enigmatic 
is the concluding statement that, "She must 
remember that all men are not like hers." 

"Just think of it,” the Register boasted, 
“Wayne is only ten months old and has near- 
ly 200 inhabitants.” 

The Scandia Journal commented on June 
5, that, "The traveling humbugs are making 
themselves pretty ‘numerous’ in this locality. 
Seaman's Dime Entertainment struck the city 
last Monday night, and Johnson's circus (7?) 
(sic), the greatest humbug of all, is billed for 
next week.” 

Johnson appeared on June 10, but present- 
ed nothing to soften the Journal's opinion. 
The Journal disposed of the show with one 
sentence. "J. T. Johnson's humbug--falsely 
termed a circus--had a decidedly thin crowd, 
last Wednesday.” 

The Cloud County Kansan, published in 
Jamestown, was more charitable toward 
Johnson than was the Scandia Journal. The 
Jamestown exhibitions of June 12, were re- 
ported by the Kansan as follows: “A crowd 
came into town Friday to attend the James T. 
Johnson and Co.'s Circus. This is the same 
circus that showed here last year and while it 
retains all the attractions it had then, has add- 
ed some new and amusing features. This 
show is entirely free from street thieves and 
robbers and we highly commend the policy 
of its proprietors in excluding all such swin- 
dles.” 

For June 17, Johnson ran a rare one col- 
umn display ad in the Downs Times of June 
4. In the northern tier of Kansas counties 
along the Nebraska border, Johnson encoun- 
tered opposition from Hunter's Consolidated 
Shows. Hunter provided an excellent con- 
trast to Johnson's "lilly-white" image, for the 
Hunter show was one of the greediest group 
of thieves that ever operated in Kansas, ex- 
ceeded only by Ben Wallace. The Times cov- 
ered both shows in one paragraph: “Two cir- 
cuses here this week. Johnson's which was 
here yesterday (June 17) was very good, but 
Hunter's, which was here Tuesday (June 16) 
was remarkable only for the crowd of gam- 
blers with it. It should not have been allowed 
to stop in town at all.” 

The Osborne County Farmer, Osborne, 
reviewing the events of circus day, June 18, 
belittled the Johnson show with a candid 
opinion: “Real merit does not figure with the 
people of Kansas when they want to go to a 
circus. It is only necessary to advertise under 
that name, and a good attendance 1s assured. 
The show of last week, however, was a little 
from the biggest (sic) fraud ever perpetrated 
on a long-suffering community. The menag- 
erie consisted of two cages of animals, one 
containing the ticket agent and the other two 
coyotes, a rabbit and a monkey. In the nng 
the only features were bar performances, 
tumbling, jugglery and pantomime foolish- 
ness by two clowns. The only commendable 
features were the absence of gamblers and 





thieves and a fair band of music. The gentle- 
manly manager requested us to express our 
candid opinion of his ‘grand aggregation’ 
and mail him a copy, which we have done.” 

The Western Empire, Alton, carried a 
handout on June 6 concerning the exhibi- 
tions of June 20. The only varience from 
other handouts was the statement that "The 
celebrated Trakene stallion, ‘Johnson,’ will 
be introduced by Col. Johnson.” 

On the 20th the Empire remarked, "Today 
is circus day. If all reports are true this show 
don't amount to very much, and our people 
will do well to keep their money in their 
pockets.” 

Prior to 1885 Alton was not Alton, but 
carried the original name of Bull's City in 
honor of its founder General Bull. The Gen- 
eral and two of his employees in 1879 were 
gored to death one afternoon by Bull's pet 
elk. 

The Gaylord Herald of June 11 presented 
a radical change in the newspaper advertis- 
ing of the Johnson show, running a display 
ad of two columns with an unheard of sec- 
ond insertion on June 18. Another advance 
was the appearance of several short hand- 
outs, short, but several time the length of 
anything used previously. 

According to the Herald, Johnson was 
playing so many stands in northern Kansas 
“on account of having a contract to show at 
Red Cloud (NE) July 4th." 

Johnson played Gaylord on June 23, fol- 
lowing Hunter's Consolidated Shows which 
exhibited there on June 17. The Herald, af- 
ter Hunter had left town, reported that, 
“Hunter's gambling outfit struck town yes- 
terday, but didn't seem to find many suckers. 
They carry a sort of show with them, but it 
is only a secondary consideration.” 

The Portis Patriot mentioned that, “Hunt- 
ers Great Show passed through Portis last 
Wednesday (June 17) en route to Gaylord. It 
was composed of two soap dealers and a 
dog." 

A week later the Patriot noted that, 
“Hunter's Great Dog and Soap Show passed 
through this town last Tuesday (June 23) go- 
ing east. And you bet your sweet life they 
are a hard looking set of pills." 

After Johnson had departed Gaylord, the 
Herald made no report on the events of the 
day or the size of the crowd, but it is doubt- 
ful that the Hunter show had any deleterious 
effect on the Great Western. 

The Harlan Chief, speaking of the exhibi- 
tions of June 24, had harsh things to say: 
"Johnson's circus and menagerie exhibited at 
this place Wednesday. People who attended 
it were greatly disappointed. It was a com- 
plete fizzle. The menagerie consisted of two 
rabbits, a coyote and two birds. The per- 
forming by the people in tghts was very 
tiresome and uninteresting. The only good 
feature connected with the concern was the 
band, and perfect gentlemen (sic). The prop- 
er thing for the manager to do would be dis- 
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band at once, or add something to the thing 
that would enutle it to the name of circus and 
menagerie.” 

With the Smith Centre date of June 25, a 
new dimension to the Great Western is dis- 
played with the recognition of Col. Foster in 
the management as owner of the show. No- 
where does the press provide any informa- 
tion concerning Foster, his previous circus 
experience, his relationship to Johnson, or 
his claim to the show. Possibly, Foster pur- 
chased the show, but it seems more likely to 
the author that Johnson, with his perpetual fi- 
nancial anemia, lost the show by foreclosure 
or attachment, but the date of the take-over 
cannot be ascertained. 

The use of the new two-column ad boast- 
ing of 25 famous performers which first ap- 
peared on June 11, and the expanded hand- 
outs certainly indicate a major change in the 
affairs of the show, but for the next several 
dates the title used was James T. Johnson & 
Co.'s Great Western Circus and Museum of 
Living Wonders. 

The Kansas Pioneer of Smith Centre (the 
spelling was later changed to Center) after 


the show had come and gone, reported that: 
“Johnson's or rather Foster's show was here 
Thursday last. As a show, is not large, but 
has some good performers, and their band, 
led by Prof. Ben Becker, is really a splendid 
band. There is one thing we can say of this 
show outfit that cannot be said often of these 
shows, and that is, they are a first rate, jolly 
set of boys, and there is no cursing and 
swearing, and no gambling allowed on their 
ground. We think that is praise enough for 
one show.” 

At Kirwin on June 27, the show became 
the center of a small storm by pitching its 
tents outside the city limits to avoid the city's 
$25 license fee. Johnson--or Foster-- 
requested permission for the band wagon to 
circulate through the town and consent was 
given by an assistant to the town marshall, a 
man who had no authority to authorize any- 
thing. Mayor Nolan appeared on the scene 
and forbade Johnson to parade, on the 
grounds that a show without a city license 
was not entitled to any governmental favors. 
Former mayor Horace Moulton insisted the 
band was within its right to parade since the 
music was free to all. The town was sharply 
divided on the mayor's ruling, and for a short 
period it seemed that violence might result. 

The Kirwin /ndependent remarked that, 
"The most notable disposition to lawlessness 
was manifested by Horace Moulton, whose 
action shows how liable a town is to make a 
bad choice in electing its first Mayor. [Moul- 
ton was the first mayor of Kirwin.] He 
swelled up, even a little above the usual pro- 
portions, and declared the Mayor had no 
right to stop that band from playing, and pro- 
posed to drive their wagon around town for 
them, if they would play. The showmen gen- 
tlemanly and sensibly declined to accept the 
courtesy." 

The /ndependent strongly supported May- 
or Nolan, and ridiculed Horace Moulton, 
partly, no doubt, because Moulton published 
the Kirwin Chief, the Independent's only 
competitor. Neither the Chief nor the /nde- 
pendent made any comment on the worth of 
the show or the size of the audiences. 

Johnson played Phillipsburg on June 30, 
and the Phillipsburg Herald was not hesitant 
to proclaim its displeasure with offerings of 
the Great Western. On July 4, the Herald 
ran the following: "Johnson's show exhibited 
here last Tuesday, and took away the usual 
amount of small change. It is strange how 
these traveling concerns presume on the ig- 
norance of the public. The procession of this 
show consisted of a band wagon, a cage of 
coyotes, a pony in a go-cart and a peel-garlic 
clown in a coffee sack costume. There were 
a few hand-springs, some honzontal bar 
floppings, a little trapeze balancing, and-- 
and--well that was about all. During the en- 
actment of the ‘lone fisherman,’ there was a 
painful vacuum, during which the audience 
sank into a gentle slumber, and happily 
dreamed that they not attend the show. They 
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were finally awakened from this blissful de- 
lusion by the barking of Geo. Spaulding's 
dog Jack, who came in collision with the 
learned pig. In speaking of the pig, reminds 
us that we owe it and the educated pony an 
apology, for this did exhibit some little de- 
gree of sense. They should learn a lesson, 
however, of old dog tray. The absence of 
gamblers and thieves with the show com- 
mends it to the public, even though there be 
no performance at all, and that fact is the 
one redeeming trait of the institution. P.S.-- 
If the show is not satisfied with this notice 
we will pay for complimentary tickets as we 
do not choose to be muzzled by them.” 

The Long Island Argus of June 25 ran a 
handout concerning the Johnson show that 
was a new departure in the press relations 
and undoubtedly was due to Col. Foster, al- 
though the ttle exploited still featured the 
Johnson name with no mention of Foster. 

"JAS. T. JOHNSON & CO'S. CIRCUS. 

"As announced last week, this complete 
organization will exhibit at Long Island 
Wednesday afternoon and evening July Ist. 
There will be a free outside show at 1 and 7 
o'clock, when La Petite Ella, the Child Won- 
der of the age, will ascend a single wire 
stretched from the ground to the top of the 
center pole, performing numerous thrilling 
feats on her perilous voyage. At the same 
time Prof. Ben Becker's world renowned 
Reed and Cornet Band, will render a select 
program of popular music, upon the outside 
of the tents. This company embraces some 
of the most celebrated artists of the arenic 
profession, including such prominent names 
as Mdlle. Editha the famous bare-back 
equestrian; the favourite Johnson Sisters, in 
their great Ladder and Spanish Ring acts; 
the champion Lerbey, in his matchless per- 
formance upon the Horizontal and complex 
Bar; Signor Harris, with his ladder of Da- 
mascus Swords, sharpened to the keenest 
edge, upon which he performs most marve- 
lous feats, in his bare feet; Edna Johnson, 
the infant prodigy, with her trained ponies; 
the three great Clowns, led by the peer of all 
jesters, Mr. James Murray; Mr. Marion, the 
acknowledged ‘King of the air,’ in his une- 
qualled performance upon the flying Tra- 
peze; Ed. Murphey, the great Irish Comme- 
dian, with his comical elephant; Mdlle. Elbe, 
the accomplished slack wire walker, Japa- 
nese Juggler, and Indian club swinger; Sig- 
nor Leon, the champion bare-back rider of 
the world, in his dashing rendition of eques- 
trianism; troupes of leapers, vaulters, acro- 
bats and gymnasts; trained horses and ani- 
mals, and everything that goes to make up a 
complete tented exhibition. The manager 
makes special announcements that none of 
his patrons will be annoyed by the confi- 
dence games, or other objectionable 
schemes usual with some shows, as no such 
features are tolerated under any circumstanc- 
es, or in any form whatever. Do not forget 
the place and date, and let Long Island give 


the show such a turn out that will make the 
town notorious enough to warrant travelling 
combinations to work the place as a sure 
stand each year." 

The show drove from Phillipsburg to Long 
Island in a torrential rain, arriving about 11 
a.m., too late for a matinee. At night the Ar- 
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Newspaper ad used by the Col. Fos- 
ter's New York Circus in Republic City, 
Kansas on July 10, 1885. Kansas Histor- 
ical Society. 


gus reported, "an entertainment was given to 
a fairly large house considering the incliment 
weather. The performance was not up to the 
standard of the ‘greatest show on earth,’ still 
was reasonably good. The horizontal bar act 
was cleverly executed as was the contortion 
and trapeze acts. The entertainment upon the 
whole, gave general satisfaction. The music 
furnished by the band was excellent.” 

Like all other newspapers, the Argus was 
impressed by the absence of fakirs and gam- 
blers. 

The exact date of Johnson's withdrawal 
from his association with Col. Foster is un- 
known to the author, but it occured early in 
July, for the Simpson Siftings reported on 
July 16, that “Jas. T. Johnson and Chas. 
Simpson are organizing a circus and museum 
at Glen Elder.” 

Apparently all of the performances of the 
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Great Western, except for the Johnson fami- 
ly, stayed on with Col. Foster's New York 
Circus and Mammoth Museum. On July 10, 
the Republic City News ran a two column ad 
for the exhibitions of July 15. 

The New York Circus boasted of “Thirty 
Star Performers, “including “Troupes of 
Leapers, Vaulters, Acrobats, Contortionists, 
etc., etc. 

"Trained Ponies, Goats and Dogs. Dens of 
rare animals, and cages of beautiful birds. 
Champion bare-back riders, Jugglers, Tra- 
peze Artists and Horizontal-bar Performers. 

"A high wire ascension by Signor Harris, 
and Promenade Concert by Prof. Becker's 
Reed and Cornet Band, will be given daily at 
1 and 7 o'clock. Don't forget the day and 
date of the Show. Popular price of Admis- 
sion." 

The News had no comment on the show 
but it did remark that, "The Billiard Hall 
done an exceedingly fine (?) (sic) business 
on circus day, until they were closed by the 
city Marshal, about 5 o'clock. Their custom- 
ers were getting too boisterous.” 

The New York Circus exhibited at Barr 
Oak on July 16. The tragedy at Burr Oak 
when Orton's Anglo American played the 
town the year before was still fresh in the 
mind of the public. The town's blacksmith 
was killed by random shots fired by circus 
personnel and the mayor, A. W. Mann, se- 
verely wounded. Mann spent the rest of his 
life in a wheel chair. The Beloit Western 
Democrat reported that, "Col. Foster gave 
Mr. Mann the benefit of both the afternoon 
and evening performances, upon the princi- 
ple that a show did the injury, therefore a 
show should remedy it as far as possible.” 

The benefit was a noble gesture, but, ac- 
cording to the Burr Oak Herald, fell short of 
the intent, for "Foster's show lacked $35 of 
making the amount they claimed as expens- 
es, consequently Mr. Mann's ‘benefit’ was 
$35 below par." 

The Herald also observed that, "The 
‘twenty solo artists’ comprising Col. Foster's 
band (in the advertisement) dwindled down 
to eight very ordinary musicians.” 

Foster played Beloit on July 18; Lyons on 
August 3; and Hazelton on August 15. 

The newspaper advertising for the Hazel- 
ton date consisted of ten brief paragraphs in- 
serted in the news columns by the advance 
agent. D. G. Alger, who the Hazelton Ex- 
press described as “a very pleasant and soci- 
able man to do business with.” 


"Col. Foster's show which exhibited Satur- 
day, was as good as the average of wagon 
shows, or would have been,” the Express re- 
ported, “had he had some good equestrian- 
ism added to the other performances. As it 
was we have no fault to find, and think all 
were satisfied with the performance. Their 
band was the best part of the show.” 

When the show left town George Winters 
went with it, but he returned home Septem- 





ber 22. The Express said, "He is not stuck 
on the show business.” 

For the Attica date on August 17, the Ad- 
vocate reported “fair crowds afternoon and 
evening.” 

The last report the author has for Col. 
Foster's New York Circus was for the exhi- 
bitions of August 19 at Anthony. The Harp- 
er County Enterprise reported that it "was 
withal a fair entertainment and received very 
good support.” 

The new show of Johnson, Simpson & 
Co.'s Consolidated Circus and Museum, or- 
ganized in mid-season in Glen Elder, opened 
its doors for the first time on July 
25 in the village of Glen Elder. At 
the time no newspaper was being 
published in Glen Elder, but the 
Western Democrat, Beloit, report- 
ed on July 24, that, “Glen Elder is 
to have a circus Saturday. They 
know it is a good one, for it is a 
home made concern.” 


Other Kansas towns favored 
with exhibitions included: August 
15, Logan; August 18, Stockton; 
August 21, Millbrook; August 22, 
WaKeeney; August 24, Ellis; Au- 
gust 25, Hays City; August 26, La 
Crosse; August 27, Bazine; August 
28, Ness City; August 29, Jetmore; 
September 2, Larned; September 
7, Lake City; September 9, Kiowa 
Evening only. 

Following the Logan date of 
August 15, the Phillips County 
Freeman, Logan, had nice things 
to say about the show. 

“While there has been many bet- 
ter exhibitions, there has been at 
the same time many worse. It is but justice 
to say that it was one of the most orderly and 
quiet circuses that we ever saw. Every one 
of the company seemed disposed to do their 
best to entertain the patrons. One of the con- 
tortionists was very good. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cutts are very fair trapeze performers. The 
little Johnson girls were very cute and will 
in time make fine performers.” 

The Plainview Press, speaking of the ex- 
hibitions at Stockton on August 18 reported 
that the show “was run by the most gentle- 
manly set of men we ever seen with a circus. 
The show was good and had some of the 
best performers of any circus in the west. No 
gamblers are allowed to accompany it, and 
taking it altogether Johnson, Simpson & 
Co.'s. circus is a complete success and a 
show which any one need not be ashamed to 
attend.” 

Millbrook, a village close to Hill City, 
saw Johnson-Simpson on August 21. The 
only report on the show was an advertise- 
ment in the Hill City Reveille. Millbrook did 
not have a newspaper. The entire communi- 
ty was abandoned c. 1889, and disappeared 
from the map of Kansas. 


~~ JAS. T. JOUNSON & OO.. Proprietors ae 


The advance was being handled compe- 
tently by T. (Tom) B. Saddler. The name was 
sometimes spelled with only one “d". At Wa- 
Keeney for the exhibitions of August 22, 
Saddler placed an advertisement that was 
used frequently in following towns. The ad, 
in the form of a news story, provides the best 
description we have of the Johnson-Simpson 
show and is quoted in its entiriety: “Johnson, 
Simpson & Co.'s Consolidated Circus and 
Museum will exhibit at Wa-Keenery, Satur- 
day, Aug. 22nd, afternoon and evening. This 
combined organization includes twenty-five 
of the most prominent artists in the arenic 


Now ‘Oper at Medicine Lodge, Kansas 
Jas. T. Johnson & Co's. Amphitheatre. 


.. GEO. LUPROLL, Business Mamegers 


Equestrians, Gymnasts, Acrobats, Minstrels, Comedy, Burlesque 


and Variety Combined. 


Performance Every Evening, Except Sunday. Matinee Every Saturday Afternoon, 


Change of Programme 3 Times a Week! 
Something New All the Time! 


—— 


James T. Johnson & Co's Amphithea- 
ter as advertised in Medicine Lodge, 
Kansas for a date in December of 1885. 
Kansas Historical Society. 


profession. In the circus department we find- 
Charles Simpson, the Master of Horse par 
excellence, with his wonderful imported 
trained Trakene Stallions; Madame Editha, 
the champion female bare-back equestrienne; 
the Nelsons, the celebrated double and flying 
trapeze artists; Charles Morison, the leader 
of all ‘India Rubber men,’ in astonishing con- 
tortions, and flights upon the Japanese 
Perche; Sig. Leon, the Wizzard horseman, in 
hurdle and trick riding; Sam Bennett, the 
champion leaper of the world, in his wonder- 
ful evolutions through space; the Johnson sis- 
ters, in their thrilling performances upon the 
double ladders; La Petite Ella, the 'Sun-burst’ 
of the arena, in her matchless representations 
upon the Flying Spanish Rings; Lee Powell, 
Billy Cutts and John Armes, the peerless 
singing acrobatic and knock about clowns of 
the country; Edna Johnson, the infant prodi- 
gy, with her trained ponies, goats and mon- 
keys. Prof. Harvey Mackey, with his cele- 


brated dog circus; Ruble and Armes, the 
great double contortionists; Miss Nellie 
Cutts, the favorite Japanese Juggler, Indian 
Club-swinger, and slack wire artist; Frank 
Showers, the human Salamander, in his won- 
derful evolutions. Prof. John McKinstrey's 
reed and cornet band will furnish the music 
for the entire entertainment. In the museum 
department will be found Madame Devere, 
the Kentucky Bearded Woman; Sylvia Zo- 
briskie, the Circassian Lady; the wild men of 
Bomeo; dens of wild animals and cages of 
rare birds; Signor Bartino, the Fire Eater, 
sword swallower and magician; the talking 
machine, calliope, and a host of 
other cunosities, freaks of nature, 
Strange beasts, etc., etc. Col. John- 
son, the manager, desires the public 
to understand that his patrons will 
not be annoyed by any gambling 
schemes, or other objectionable 
features peculiar with some shows, 
as they are not tolerated under this 
management under any circum- 
stances, or in any way whatever. 
There will be a grand free outside 
exhibition, to which all are invited, 
at 1 and 7 o'clock, at which time La 
Petite Ella, a little girl of nine years 
of age, will ascend a single wire to 
the towering center pole top, per- 
forming numerous thrilling and dif- 
ficult feats during her perilous voy- 
age. 

Prof. John McKinstrey's celebra- 
tion band will at the same hour, 
give a free Promenade Concert on 
the outside of the tents. Do not for- 
get the day and date of the big 
show, and, also, that a performance 
will be given both afternoon and 
evening, and that all free advertised pro- 
grammes will be fully carried out, rain or 
shine.” 

The first circus ever to play Ness City was 
that of Johnson, Simpson & Co. on August 
28. The Ness City Times was not favorably 
impressed with the aggregation: "The circus 
has been here and gone. While the museum 
of living curiosities was conspicuously ab- 
sent. (unless the bearded woman be consid- 
ered a museum,) and while an ordinary mule 
constituted the entire circus, still the show 
was worth going to see, and about 500 per- 
sons attended the afternoon, and about 300 
the evening performance. The girl walked 
the wire rope, the clown and ring master, the 
tumblers, and the greatest contortionist of 
the country were there. To be sure it was not 
as great as it might have been, but Ness City 
has had her first circus." 


In another column the Times reported, 
"Before the evening performance at the cir- 
cus was finished according to programme 
last Friday a lively Kansas breeze came up 
ant the people began to hie themselves 
home. They had not all departed, however, 
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when the pressure became to great for the 
tent, the center pole snapped in twain and 
the great canvas came down with a crash. 
Fortunately, only one person was hurt--one 
of the show girls--and she not seriously." 

The following day at Jetmore on August 
29 was reported by the Jetmore Reveille of 
September 2. 

"The circus came and so did the people. It 
was torn up by a windstorm in Ness City, 
and did not arrive in town until the after- 
noon. Two performances were giv- 
en, however, and considering all 
things, the word creditable might 
be applied to them. There were no 
horses used in the performance. 
Mormison the contortionist will be 
hard to beat. The actors, in general, 
were good, but could not come out 
the utmost of their ability owing to 
their cramped surroundings. The 
circus developed the fact that set- 
tlers are plentiful, as Jetmore was 
crowded. Some poor fellows wept 
bitterly mentally, because they 
were captured on a jury and held 
‘till 12 o'clock Saturday night.” 

The advertising for Lake City 
on September 7, added the names 
of Mile. Zomarra, Hindoo snake 
charmer, and Henrietta Ruble, the 
"three-headed songtress." Consid- 
ering the weather the Kansas Pra- 
rie Dog, Lake City, thought the | 
show “was fairly attended." | 

Newly advertised for the Kiowa | 
date on September 9, were the 
names of Henn Gonzales and son, 





| qquestrians, 


sistance was Johnson's most obvious trait. In 
a report on the rebuilding, carried in the /n- 
dex of November 20, the editor belittled the 
magnificence of the structure and displayed a 
sort of sneering skepticism regarding the cul- 
tural level of the entertainment to be offered 
the public, deriding the project with an over- 
blown vocabulary. 

"Last week we mentioned the calamity to 
our town by the wind storm, which blew 
down the colossal and gigantic amphitheater, 


paris EVENING (Except Gumdiny) AXD 4ATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
J.T. JOHNSON & CO'’S., 


AM PHITHEATER 
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' 
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“KaANwan | 


Evageictore | 
Hosiness Masager. 


re ae 


Comedy, Burlesque & Variety 


‘crobats, 


Minstrels, Clowns. 


Strictly Refined in Every Respect, 


ERVE D SEATS, 


and Edna Costello and her trained 
ponies. 

The Kiowa Herald reported that, “The 
shows have come and gone. The lateness of 
their arrival in our city prevented them from 
giving but one exhibition, and that came off 
at night. The tent was literally crowded. A 
portion of the performances were first class, 
and was duly appreciated by the audience." 

The writer does not know where nor when 
the Johnson-Simpson season ended, but Col. 
Johnson, the “Old Reliable,” without 
Charles Simpson, surfaced in Medicine 
Lodge full of ideas for the coming winter. 

The Barber County Index Medicine 
Lodge, reported October 16, that, "Jas. T. 
Johnson, the circus man, is making arrange- 
ments to erect in this city an amphitheatre or 
circus house for the winter. He also expects 
to train his horses and give occasional exhi- 
bitions, with a full brass band, a menagerie 
and other attractions. He will start his circus 
from here in the spring. Citizens are making 
liberal donations to encourage the enter- 
prise." 

Construction was well under way when a 
windstorm blew down the structure. Johnson 
reacted to this piece of typical Johnson luck 
by starting afresh on the amphitheatre. Per- 


"the celebrated Mexican riders,” is MISSION, 


In this Medicine Lodge newspaper ad 
Johnson spelled Amphitheater different- 
ly. Kansas Historical Society. 


but the recuperative energy and enterprise of 
the citizens in rebuilding it in so short a time 
is simply wonderful, and the people of Medi- 
cine Lodge will soon be gratified with 
avision of the marvelously moral concatenat- 
ed aggregation of the world's aquatic and am- 
phibean monsters sporting in their native ele- 
ment, together with the gorgeous galaxy of 
terrestrial arenic demonstrators who excel 
ancient Rome in their megatherium acts and 
Bulgarian atrocities, before which the starry 
firmament pales and the crowd heads of Eu- 
rope tremble." 

According to the Medicine Lodge Cresset, 
the building on First Avenue West was sev- 
enty-five feet in diameter and contained a 
large dressing room, horse stable, a stage and 
private boxes leased to the well-to-do. The 
amphitheater had a gala opening on Saturday 
evening, December 5. The following account 
appeared in the /ndex, December 11: 

"The Amphitheatre. 

"Last Saturday evening six hundred people 
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were present in Johnson & Co.'s amphithea- 
tre to witness the opening performance, and 
they were well paid for their attendance. The 
building is ughtly enclosed, warmed with 
immense heaters, the seats are comfortable 
and the audience could see and hear every- 
thing that accurred. There is a large saw-dust 
ring, with a high centre-pole, and suspended 
from this is the trapeze rings and machinery 
for the aerial performances, On the north 
side is a large stage, supplied with curtains 
and scenery and this is where the troupe 
gives a first-class variety performance, in- 
cluding muinstrely, songs, dances and farces. 
There is a place for the orchestra to the right 
of the stage and this filled by a first-class 
band, imported from Michigan. This band 
also gives a Street parade every day and a 
free open air concert in the evening. Though 
everything was new on the opening night, 
the performance acquitted themselves credit- 
ably. Mr. Johnson and his co-laborers have 
reason to be proud of their success. This 
place of amusement is open every evening, 
except Sunday. A family matinee occurs 
every Saturday afternoon. All this week the 
amphitheatre has been liberally patronized 
and everything points to its remaining popu- 
lar. For particulars read the advertisement in 
this paper and look out for the small bills on 
the street." 

The first night's take was $225. 

The Amphitheatre was an audacious un- 
dertaking for a county boasting a population 
in 1883 of 2,661 persons, and not many more 
in 1885. It might also be considered a monu- 
ment to the persuasive powers of James T. 
Johnson, and his poor judgement. But in the 
beginning everything was splendid. 

Newspaper advertising did not appear un- 
til after the opening, December 10, in the 
Cresset and a day later in the /ndex. Both ads 
proclaimed “Equestnans, Gymnasts, Come- 
dy, Burleque & Variety, Acrobats, Minstrels, 
Clowns." The ad in the /ndex declared "Per- 
formance Every Evening, Except Sunday. 
Matinee Every Saturday Afternoon. Change 
of Programs 3 Times a Week! Something 
New All the Time!" 

James T. Johnson & Co. was listed as pro- 
prieter and Geo. Louproil, business manager. 

The editor of the Cresset acknowledged "a 
kind invitation extended to us by R. M. 
Brown to occupy his private box at the Am- 
phitheatre. Bob has fitted up a neat and tasty 
box, at considerable expense for himself and 
friends.” 

The 16th and 17th of December found 
Johnson's troupe playing at the skating rink 
in the nearby town of New Kiowa. 

The performance of December 19 pleased 
the editor of the Cresset: "The burnt cork art- 
ists which belong to this company are as 
handy with their feet as any we ever seen. 
Their jig dances can hardly be excelled. In 
fact this can be said of nearly all the per- 
formers. The trapeze act of the Louproils re- 
ceived special applause. Col. Johnson 





brought on some of his trained horses for the 
first time Tuesday night (December 15). 
Hereafter there will be regular exhibitions of 
bareback riding to give variety to the perfor- 
mances.” 

On New Year's Eve the company present- 
ed the drama Hidden Hand. 

Nothing ever worked for long for James 
T. Johnson and the last day of the year 
marked the beginning of the decline of the 
Amphitheatre with the replacement of 
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George Louproil by actor Lon West, for rea- 
sons never explained. 

Johnson, like the Biblical Job, was tested 
nearly beyond all endurance, Johnson's life 
was a constant struggle against the elements, 
against unbridled authority, and, worst of all, 
a fight against financial failure and the wolf 
at the door. Bnef periods of prosperity 
graced his long career, but in the main it was 
a hand to mouth existence dictated by expe- 
diency. Like all showmen he expected "to- 
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morrow’ to be the biggest day of the season. 
Today and yesterday might be disasters, but 
tomorrow would be a winner. Johnson strug- 
gled on when a more perceptive man would 
have quit. 

His frustration never exceeded his opti- 
mism. 

The New Year brought no relief. 

Research funded by grants from: Wolfe's 
Camera Shops, Inc., Topeka, Kansas and 
First National Bank of Kansas, Topeka. 
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MOVIE! 
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MR. BEATTY’S TV SHOW 
UNSEEN FOR 36 YEARS 


UNTIL NOW! 
$25.00 P.P. 
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AVAILABLE 
BACK ISSUES OF 
BANDWAGON 


1966-Jan.-Feb. 

1967 -July-Aug., Sept.-Oct, Nov.-Dec. 

1968-All but Jan-Feb. 

1969-Jan.-Feb, July-Aug, Sept.-Oct. 

1970-All but July-Aug, Sept-Oct. 

1971-All but May-June 

1972-All available. 

1973-All but Nov.-Dec. 

1975-1975-All available 

1976-All but Jan-Feb. Nov.-Dec. 

1977-All but Mar.-Ap. 

1978-All available. 

1979-All but Nov.-Dec. 

1980-1988-1989 to date All available. 
Price is now $3.00 each. 


Add $L00 postage one issue, 
$2.00 more than one issue. 


Please select substitutes in case we are 
out of any of above. 


BANDWAGON BACK ISSUES 
2515 DORSET RD. 
COLUMBUS, OH 43221 


RINGLING-BARNUM CIRCUS | CLYDE BEATTY-COLE BROS.CIRCUS 


Seasons of 1953-54-56 Seasons 1960 thru 1977 
LAST YEARS UNDER CANVAS 
Transfer From 16 mm to VIDEO Featuring Featuring 
Blowdown Geneva, NY 1956-5 and 4 pole 
big top--Train arriving--Unloading--Building Setup to teardown--Sideshow--Under the 
the big top--Lot scenes--Backyard-- big top--Backyard--Elephant power-- 
Sideshow--Acts Fire--Blowdown 
Seldom filmed scenes of big top coming 
down--With actual sounds of the circus. Actual sounds of the circus and more. 


AND EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION Transfer From 16 mm Color to Video 
2 HOURS OF CIRCUS 2 HOURS OF CIRCUS 
$49.95 VHS ONLY $49.95 VHS ONLY 


SEND CHECK TO 


Pat DiPonzio 


175 Merlin St. Rochester, NY 14613 
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KENNETH FELD a 


ishing You Peace, Love & Happiness 
This-Holiday Season 
Greetings to all our friends! ae Lot Kb 


OPENING AT  benivas 2 - DECEMBER, 1989 
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